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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details, 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


@ 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


- succeeding Hon. Elihu Root as Secretary 
of War, one might say that Hon. William 
Howard Taft “comes to his own,” in the natural 
order of things. His father, the late Hon. 
Alphonso Taft of Ohio, was for a time the Secre- 
tary of War during President Grant’s second 
term. 

The new member of the Cabinet was born in 
Cincinnati in 1857, graduated from Yale in 1878, 
and admitted to the Ohio bar in 1880. In 1887 
he became a judge of the Superior Court of Ohio. 
From 1890 to 1892 he served as solicitor-general 
of the United States, and was then appointed a 
judge of the United States Circuit Court, sixth 
circuit. In 1900 the late President McKinley, 
who appreciated his ability and valued his friend- 
ship, placed him at the head of the Philippine 
commission. In June, 1901, he was made the 
first civil governor of the islands, and held the 
position until last December. He was nominated 
as Secretary of War on the 4th of January, the 
appointment to take effect February ist. 

The cover-page picture of Secretary Taft is a 
reproduction of a recent photograph. 

he Congregational society in Spencer, Massa- 

chusetts, has adopted a “no chureh”’ signal 
by which, onee in a great while, on very stormy 
Sundays, the bell will notify the town that no 
service is to be held. The fathers would have 
viewed with concern, not to say horror, a sugges- 
tion that the meeting-house should be closed 
under such or any circumstances. But there 
is something to be said in favor of the plan. 
y Connecticut, where the circus comes from, or 
at least where some of the principal companies 
winter, there has arisen a horrid rumor that the 
managers of the big shows have been in confer- 
ence, and have agreed to discontinue the street 
parade. One can see why they should wish to 
do so, for the parade takes time, makes a lot of 
work and costs money. On the other hand, a 
part of the expense of it might fairly be charged 
against the advertising appropriation. It beats 
the newspapers for drawing a crowd. What 
would cireus day amount to, anyway, without 
the early morning show of elephants and camels, 
brass bands and golden chariots, the goddess of 
liberty, the clowns and the street piano? Let 
the cireus men think back to their own boyhood, 
and read the answer to that question by the light 
of memory. 


oe were twenty-five thousand six hundred 
and eighty-five marriages in the State of 
Massachusetts during the year 1902, for which 
period siatistical returns have just been com- 
pleted. The average age of all the men married 
was a trifle over twenty-nine years, and the 
average age of the women nearly twenty-six 
years; but seven of the brides were only fourteen 
years old, and there was one sixteen-year-old 
bridegroom. Four men, all widowers, distin- 
guished themselves by marrying when over eighty 
years old. The oldest bachelor to marry was 
between seventy-five and eighty, and there was 
also one maiden of that age to make the experi- 
ment. T:wo of the brides of 1902 married for the 
fifth time. Eight of the bridegrooms contracted 
their fourth marriage in that year; one of these 
habitual marriers took to himself one of the 
two women who was making her fifth venture 
in matrimony. The thoughtful reader will not 
resent this little excursion into the realm of facts 
and figures. As Pope doubtless intended to say, 
the proper study of mankind is the married man 
and woman. 


he scattering of the old New England families 

through the United States is suggested to 
the Springfield Republican by the death of an 
aged woman in that city. In her own genera- 
tion, although three of the family remained in 
Massachusetts, two had gone to Illinois, one to 
Missouri and one to Maryland. Probably the 
children and the grandchildren would be found 
“all over,’’ as in the case of the Maine man who 
had cousins “in most every place where people 
speak English.”” It is superfluous in this con- 
nection to point out how much other states have 
gained by such dispersals. A related fact that 
we do not dwell upon sufficiently, perhaps, is 
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| that the aliens who have come in to take the 
| places of departing natives have desirable quali- 
| ties of their own. They, too, will be good New 
Englanders in time. 

All this reminds us that somebody has been 
calling New England “a political back number,” 
because of its location and its relative insignifi- 
| cance in the matter of area and population, and 
the Hartford Times is prompted thereby to make 
|a few remarks. It points out that only six states 
in the Union exceed Massachusetts in population. 

| lt might have added that of the one hundred 
| largest cities in the United States, New England 
has nineteen. In respect of area, the southern 
half of the region is comparatively crowded, 
admits the Times, but there is still plenty of 
room to turn round in Maine, where perhaps a 
third of the thirty-three thousand square miles is 
yet undeveloped. There is more to the same 
purpose, and it is well put; but there is an easier 
answer to the stale gibe that provokes the argu- 
ment. It is, to suggest that the assailant ought 
to remove to Russia or China, which, if area and 
population are the things that count, must be 
the most desirable countries on earth. 


HOW THE KING VISITS HIS FRIENDS. 


| my King Edward dispenses with “pomp 
and circumstance” as much as possible when 
he is honoring a subject with a country-house 
visit, certain special arrangements have of course 
to be made for his reception. For instance, says 
Tit Bits, the servants have to be carefully trained 
in court etiquette, and the rooms set apart for the 
illustrious guest have to be refurnished through- 
out. 


The king is met at the local station by his host, 
anything in the nature of a demonstration — 
cade ae Peng 3 that a a BE 

is laid on ‘orm, no pre} ions 
are made. The my delves with his host. For the 
king’s use rooms in a separate wing are gener- 
ally set apart, so that they may be entered and 
left without passing through corridors used by 
ordinary members of the house party. 

The king’s arrival is generally timed for about 
six o’clock in the evening, and he usually retires 
oe to his private apartments, and does 
not meet t 


fixed at nine o’clock, in accordance with the 
custom obtaining at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor. 

The meal usually lasts for about two hours, 
and is marked by a certain degree of ceremony. 
Royal servants serve his majesty with each 
dish, and stand behind his chair till he rises. 
While he chats pretty freely with all the mem- 
bers of the company, it is a serious breach of 
etiquette for any one to address a remark to him 
direct. With this exception, a general conversa- 
tion is kept up th he meal. 

As soon as the ladies have withdrawn, coffee 
and cigarettes are handed round. There is no 
lingering over these, and in ten minutes or so the 
gentlemen return to the drawing-room. T 
remainder of the evening is then passed with 
music, theatricals or whist, and about midnight his 
— retires. He is not seen again by his host 
and hostess until half past ten or eleven o’clock 
the next morning, as he always breakfasts alone. 

The manner in which the interval between 
breakfast and luncheon is passed depends, of 
oo, © the season of the year. Whenever 
possible King Edward likes to spend the morn- 
ings in the open air. If his visit is not in the 

ing season, he usually goes for a midday 
spin in his own motor-car, ——— by his 
—— hostess and one or two of the principal 
guests. 

Luncheon is at two o’clock, or a little later, 
and is rather an elaborate meal. On its conclu- 
sion his majesty snatches an hour to attend to 
his correspondence. At tea, which is served in 
the entrance hall, or if the weather is fine, on the 
lawn, the king greets guests he may not have 
seen earlier in the day. Probably it is not nec- 

y to add here that all the guests are known 


invite. 
As a memento of his visit King Edward is 
| often asked to plant a tree or shrub—an inter- 


occasion. Scattered about the “stately homes of 
England” are a great many such . His 
se has a been as “neighborly” as it is 
possible for royalty to be. 
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THE ECONOMICAL VIEW. 


[ is nothing against the uncle from the country 

that his taste may be entirely practical. Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine says that a young Western 
man has a beautiful and luxurious house, and 
when he has added any treasure to the furnish- 
ing of it, he delights in taking Uncle Jimmie in 
to see it. 


For a ballroom, meas 
length, the young man recently bought a valuable 
and handsome rug. There it lay, a silken gem, 
in the place it was to adorn, and Uncle Jimmie 
was led in to inspect it. 
_ When he was told the cost, he puckered ‘his 
lips in a silent whistle, and after a long pause, 
said slowly, “Frank, I believe ’twould ha’ been 
cheaper to carpet this room !’” 


uring sixty feet in 
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THEY ARE SOMETIMES PAINFUL. 


| pert father was a physician, and she had 
always been interested to hear him and her 
uncle “talk medicine.” 


“I wish you would go With me to Doctor 
Wilson’s,”’ her father said one day to her uncle. 
“He has an informal gathering. I shall go about 
seven o’clock.”’ 

“O father,” said Helen, “what is an informal 
gathering? Is it anything that has to be lanced 9” 





e remainder of the house party until | 
a few minutes before dinner. As a rule this is | 





essary 
to him, the first step in preparing fot a royal visit | 
being to submit to his majesty’s private secre- | 
tary a list of the persons whom it is proposed to | 


| esting and lasting souvenir of the memorable | 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBURY, Mass. Individual teaching. Send for 
pictures and circular. F. B. KNAPP, 5. B. 


Come Here ' When in search of health 


and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Lye ullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
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urses 1, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
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Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono,Me. 
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Burnt Leather Novelties. 
Indian Laced Opera Bags, Pipe Racks, Magazine 
and Book Covers, 150 other articles from ro cents 
to $5.00 each. Send for our descriptive catalogue. 
EASTERN SOUVENIR CO., East Weymouth, Mass. 


SHORTHAND FOR $2.50. 


I teach Graham Shorthand successfully by mail in 
thirty lessons. No books to buy. Write for my plan 
No. 3 and first lesson free. I. § ; BROWN, . E., 
Suite 32-40 Taylor Bldg., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MY SITUATION 


With BIGELow & DowsE was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
ANNA M. HETHERINGTON, New Dorchester. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
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1 Man Who Owns 


his home or has property tt —=—""—— 

improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
See large ad. Aug. 13, 03, issue. PORTLAND 
We send ful information Free. 

CEMENT. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 


DEVELOP ® DAYLIGHT 


Dark Room Abolished. 


Send 2-cent stamp for particulars. 


J. W. WILLIAMS & SON, 
628 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. 

with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work . Warm, dur- 
able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 

on $2.35. 



































































Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 
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Di p hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dieuton. Every ‘art Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 





























Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in ienping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 





Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. I. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Burdett 
College 


Admits New 
Pupils Daily 


Business — Shorthand 


Individual instruction. 
Situations for competent pupils. 
Prospectus free at office or by mail. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 W: St., Bost 
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Academy for Boys. 

Williston Seminary, 4o2femyion Mase 
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The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 
suburbs. It is both healthful and § 
delightful. 
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i The College of Letters. 


Degrees: A. B., and for the 
courses -in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science or Medical Pre- 
paratory, and in Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, B.S. 


The Divinity School. 


A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 


The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M. D. 
The Dental School. 


(Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 






















Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 
The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 







A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S., A. M.and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 












Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms toall 
departmentsofthe College. 
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It is Marvelli Macaroni. 

made hand. Made from wheat that is 

2% per cent. richer on alee than any wheat 

grown in Italy, mixed with distilled water 

cured in filtered air and put up in germ-proot 

ackages. ‘“* elli’’ best possible 

acaroni. Absolutely clean, of perfect flavor. 

and having four times the nutritive value of 

the best beef, it is an ideal food for young 

or old, invalid or epicure. Its rich, yellow color 
is whoily natural. 


Ask your grocer for **60 vous to Cook Macaroni." 
iti FREE, 


The Marvelli Co., 101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich. 

















Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 
of lite you cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


an old English candy that I 
am introducing into this 
country. Its exquisite flavor 
has made it popular in Great 
Britain, and the same quality 
is creating a demand for 
it in this country. 
have put it on the 
American market be- 
cause I know Amer- 
ican people like 
goodthings. Ask 
your dealer to 
supply you with 

Mackintosh’s 

Toffee. 

Try him first. 
You can, how- 
ever, buy ahand- 
some family tin 
weighing 4 Ibs. 
for $1.60, by mail 

Large sample 
package sent for 
10 cts. in stamps. 

Lamont, Corliss 


New York City. 
Dealers supplied every 
where through them. 
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HE natural resources of 
ay western North Carolina 
undergo bursts of devel- 
opment which bring into the 
society of the mountaineer many 
incongruous elements. This 
statement will sufficiently ac- 
count for the fact that Elias 
Gee, good-natured, slow-going 
and forty-odd years old, found 
for a life partner a young Irish girl, 
Yankee-bred, generous, industrious and 
fun-loving, but with a voleanic temper. 
He ought to have known better that 
morning than to expect her to be agree- 
able or even rational when she was on 
the verge of one of her ‘‘tantrums’’ ; 
in fact, he did know better, but the 
matter in hand called for prompt 
consideration in family council. So, 
although her great coil of soft brown 
hair was hanging on the nape of her 
neck, her apron was awry and her 
footsteps—light enough when her heart 
was light—were pounding the floor as 
if to take her into the cellar by the 
shortest route, he said, in his most 
appeasing tones: 

‘*1I certainly would be proud if you’d 
listen here, Kitty. ‘This letter’s from 
my daddy’s sister, old Aunt Finetty.’’ 

‘*‘Huh!’’ Kitty’s eyes encountered 
a piece of brushwood, and she kicked 
it viciously into the fire. 

‘*I was her favorite of all the 
boys —_?? 

‘*Tt’s small measure of discretion she 
had, thin!’’ 

‘*Many a good turn she done me 
those times,—I don’t forget that, 
Kitty,—and now, in her old days, 
when she’s no ’count and feeble- 
minded, so they say, I’d be proud to 
welcome her here. And we’re plumb 
able to do it, Kitty. There’s the 
money —’’ 

‘I thought ’twas goin’ to pay for the 
place we was with the money. I’d no 
notion ’twas startin’ an idjit asylum ye 
had in your mind.’’ 

Elias stood and measured off the rim 
of his slouch-hat. 

“Och, the likes of you to be countin’ 
yourself rich for the likelihood ye have 
of ownin’ this poor ould scrub of a 
farm! Och, the wake-minded ould 
’Lias Gee—haw whoa!’’ She turned 
her back to him with a fling, and her 
hair relinquished its last hold and 
came tumbling down her back. Her 
husband shuffled toward the door. 

‘*Glory, but it’s the big fool I’d be 
to be workin’ to the bone for a idjit 
ould woman the same’s I’m after doin’ 
this three year for a idjit ould man! 
Sure, I’m not the soft-hearted innocent 
ye take me for, Mr. Gee, and ye’ll 
bring none of your paupers here till 
I’m under the mis’rable ould red 
clay that ye call ‘sile’! Out of me 
house !’’ 

She flourished her broom like a 
maniac and Elias stepped out. He drew his 
hat over his eyes and walked haltingly to the 
barn. 

It was a good barn for the mountain country, 
and it was well-stocked. On one side were 
mows packed with fodder,—the season was 
early autumn,—on the other a mouse-proof 
compartment for grain and spaces for farming 
implements. The center was unoccupied except 
for a sweet-smelling litter of dried clover. 

While hitching up behind the barn, the front 
and back doors of which stood open, Elias occa- 
sionally glanced through at his house. He saw 
his boots come flying out of the back door, and 
the next instant the family cat bounded into 
the barn, and gained the refuge of the mows. 

By a temporary driveway through his pasture, 
and not in sight of his house, Elias gained the 
highroad and the railway-station four miles 
distant. He tied his horse and ruefully made 
his way to the platform. The fact was, Aunt 
Finetty was coming on the very next train. 
Whether, had Kitty given him the opportunity 
to tell her, his courage would have mounted to 
the occasion is uncertain, but now the liveliest 
desire of his heart was that something had 
happened to detain his poor old relative. 

He walked along by the train as it slowed 
up, peering into every window and at every 
emerging traveller. Opposite a baggage-car he 
turned to scrutinize again the few passengers 
who had alighted. Unconsciously he straight- 
ened up, as he said to himself, ‘‘There’s no 
troubles so bad as them that never comes.’’ 

His eyes were bright with the joy of relief 
when a trainman ran along and deposited a set 
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ORAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 


** YOU’RE THE LUCKIEST LITTLE OULD DARLIN’ 


|of steps by the side of the car. Its door slid 
open and revealed a little old woman, com- 
posedly rocking in an old, upholstered chair. 

“This is Junaluska, aunty,’’ the brakeman 
announced, with a merry obeisance. 

She was a spare little old woman, although 
her face was round. It was closely grooved 
with wrinkles—lengthened dimples, rather, for 
they curved and wreathed themselves into sun- 
niest smiles, and her receded eyes twinkled with 
good humor. 

‘** Lift my chair out,’’ she chuckled. 

‘*Certainly, aunty, certainly.’’ The train- 
man winked to a colleague inside the car, and 
received from him the chair. ‘‘Now, aunty, —’’ 
He held up his hands to assist her, but Elias 
pushed in front of him. 

‘*Why didn’t you put her in the coach where 
the other ladies ride?’’ he demanded, as he 
assisted her to the platform. 

‘*She was set on riding in her own chair,” 
explained the brakeman. ‘‘We did the best we 
could under the circumstances. We’ve been 
good to you, haven’t we, aunty ?’”’ 

‘*Jes’ as good as pie,’’ she trilled, her merry, 
wrinkled face beaming up into his, ‘‘and I’ma 
heap of times obliged to you.’’ The train 
started and the brakeman swung himself aboard. 

Elias shouldered her chair, and she followed 
him to the wagon. 

**T am a tol’dble young man yet, Aunt 
Finetty,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve prospered a right 
smart, too, and I’ve years ahead of me to pay 
you back for the care you took of me when I 
was a shaver.’’ His very heart was in the 








sentiment, but for the life of him he could put 
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IVER COME INTO THE WURRULD. 


no heartiness into his tones, so keenly did he 
appreciate his piteous predicament. 

‘*Looks like you’re aiming for me to ride 
’long side of you, ’ Lias, but I reckon I’d ruther 
set in the chair.’’ 

This was an arrangement to which he was 
not averse, as, with her behind him, he was 
released from the obligation of keeping up his 
part of the conversation and permitted to nurse 
his perplexities. At his barn he lifted her out 
and put her chair inside the doorway. She 
promptly took her seat in it, and sat there 
while he dejectedly unharnessed. All his 
former experience assured him that the tantrum 
had not had time to run its course, but he would 
at least make his customary test. 

Leaving the old woman rocking, he stole along 
to his house, and listened at the open window 
like a thief. Crouching, he reached forward 
and flung in his hat. Instantly, and propelled 
with vicious impetus, it came sailing out again, 
alighting far away in the potato patch. He 
went after it, and as he made hjs lagging way 
back to the barn he handled it wistfully, as if 
it were a comrade in affliction. 

Moving a wheelbarrow close to Aunt Finetty’s 
chair, he sat down in it wearily, his elbows 
on his knees and his restless hands still follow- 
ing each other round his hat rim. 

**You act like your conscience was a-pesterin’ 
you, ’ Lias,’’ she said, cheerfully. ‘‘ You been 
a-sinnin’ ?’’ 

**No, I ain’t, Aunt Finetty. I’ve lived on 
the square—tried to, anyway,’’ and then he 
made a clean breast of his troubles. 

**So you done married an Irish Yankee!’’ She 
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laughed aloud, but scrutinized 
his drooping figure. * But, 
’ Lias, it won’t make a mite of 
difference a hundred years from 
now.’’ 

‘*That’s sure ’nough, Aunt 
Finetty, and when I come to 
study on it, I don’ know’s I’d 
want to turn Kitty loose, even 
if the law’d let me. When she’s 
good-humored she’s got a heart as big 
as an ox. She’s savin’ and she’s 
industrious. If it wasn’t for her, I’d 
never got together the money I have; 
but’’—he sighed—‘‘she certainly is ill 
when she’s riled. ‘To-morrow she’ll 
be recovered, Aunt Finetty,—her tem- 
per never runs this high more’n twenty- 
four hours,—but I’m a-studyin’ whar 
you’ll sleep at to-night.’’ 

**Now don’t you go to bein’ uneasy 
*bout me, ’Lias. I ain’t a mite stiff 
and painy, like most old people, and 
I can sleep right here in my chair. 
And I’ve got a snack here in my bag. 
’Tain’t a big meal, but it’ll stay our 
stomachs till mornin’. ’*Twa’n’t noth- 
in’ in the world but Prov’dence saved 
that snack for us,’’ she laughed gently 
‘*When I diskivered thar was more’n 
would do me, I offered it to that young 
railroad feller ’twas so kind and smilin’ 
all the time, but he wouldn’t take it, 
and what about it?’’ She held upa 
tin mug of ground coffee. ‘‘ You see I 
didn’t know what like a steam-car was 
inside, and I reckoned there’d be some 
place I could bile it. But that young 
man, he fetched me a cup of tea, and 
so this was saved for jes’ sich a fix as 
this.’’ 

Elias left her and stole to the kitchen 
door, where a row of dairy utensils 
reflected the rays of the setting sun. 
Noiselessly abstracting a ‘‘ bucket,’’ he 
filled it at the spring, and made coffee 
over a fire of cones behind the barn. 

For her bed he piled hay on the barn 
floor,—a great mound of it,—but he 
could not induce her to leave her chair 
until he promised to occupy it himself 
till morning. 

So, contented and comfortable, the 
tired little old body went to sleep on 
the hay, and the next thing she heard 
was a plaintive voice: 

‘**Lias, dear, sure, me anger’s 
appased, an’ there’s no more in me at 
all; and there’s a magnificent breakfast 
kapin’ hot for you.’’ 

Aunt Finetty opened her eyes upon 
a pleasant sight, a young woman, neat 
and trim, with a wealth of dark, shi- 
ning hair coiled and firmly fastened 
upon a shapely head, a fair, white face, 
blushing rosy upon the cheeks, violet 
eyes partly curtained now with heavily 
fringed lids. 

** Kitty, here’s Aunt Finetty,’’ 
Elias’s introduction. 

The same instinct of hospitality and 
reverence for the aged that set Kitty’s 
countenance ablush from throat to forehead with 
shame, made her spring to the old woman’s 
assistance. She helped her to a sure footing, 
tenderly smoothed back the white, wandering 
wisps of hair, and brushed from her gown the 
clinging straws. 

‘*Il’m glad as anything to see you!’’ she 
said, putting an arm about her and drawing 
her toward the door. But Aunt Finetty would 
not leave the barn till her nephew had preceded 
her with the precious chair. 

“*There’s naught brings the home look to the 
house like gray hairs at the casement,’’ 
announced Kitty after breakfast, as she estab- 
lished the old rocker at the pleasantest window. 
“Thry it once, mavourneen, and see is it 
adjusted to your liking.’’ 

The old lady ‘‘thried it,’’ and laughed her 
gentle laugh of satisfaction. 

**Then here it bides,’? said Kitty, ‘‘to the 
millenyum if you plaze, and may ivry wan of 
us live to see that same.’’ 

‘Listen, ’Lias,’’ Aunt Finetty whispered. 
**T’ve pined powerful to see you, but I didn’t 
come to you,—listen, Kitty,—I didn’t come till 
I was plumb sure I could make up to you every 
cent of my board and keep.’’ Kitty dropped 
her eyes to the floor and her cheeks crimsoned 
again. ‘I’ve had a pretty windfall, and there’s 
nary somebody goin’ to know about it only jes’ 
you-all and me.’’ She clasped her hands glee- 
fully. ‘‘Bring here a screw-driver, ’ Lias. 
I heired this chair —’twas ma’s; and war- 
times and long as she lived ’twas always in her 
room. The coverin’ was mighty pretty — 
‘damask,’ ma called it; 
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destruction, and I put on this piece of linsey. 
I spun it and wove it myself, and there ain’t 
any wear-out a-belongin’ to it. 

‘“‘When I took the old cover off, I went to 
feelin’ ’bout inside thar—thought I’d fluff up 
the stuffin’ a mite, and—you pull out them 
tacks, ’Lias,’?—she ran her hand round a 
corner, —‘‘and I’ll show you what I found !’’ 

She was too eager. She thrust in her little 
hand as soon as there was an opening large 
enough to admit it, and drew out endwise a 
parcel covered with a piece of soft oilcloth. 

‘* Jes’ the way ’twas wropped when I found 
it,’’? she said, and opening the packet, she held 
out with childish glee a roll of bank-notes. 

‘*Think of all that money a-lyin’ thar and 
me a-needin’ it so all these years!’’? She laughed 
as if her hardships had been fun. ‘‘Pa must 
’a’ hid it thar afore he went to the war, and 
he never come back to tell ma about it. There 
ain’t one bill thar that’s smaller’n a hundred 
dollars, ’ceptin’ two that I saved myself. I 
jes’ rollt em in ’long with the rest, and I put 
’em back whar pa’d hid ’em. I said to myself 
if the chair had kep’ ’em so safe ever since the 
war, it could sure be trusted a mite longer.’’ 

Elias, with Kitty looking on, told over the 
bills. His eyes sought Kitty’s. For a moment 
the blue eyes showed perplexity, but only for 
a moment. They flashed him a warning, and 
Kitty went to Aunt Finetty, and taking the 
round, wrinkled face between her kind, warm 
palms, congratulated her with hilarious enthu- 
siasm. 

‘*For goodness’ sake! You’re the luckiest 
little ould darlin’ iver come into the wurruld, 
and the skilfulest at saving! Sure, ye’ve what 
‘ud do a spendthrift for a matther of a thou- 
sand years and more, and may you live twice 
that long to enjoy it all! But happen ye’ll 
wait till you’re weary with visitin’ us afore ye 
begin boordin’ with us; and meanwhile we’ll 
jist slip it back in agin, till ye’ll be nadin’ it.’’ 

She held the linsey agape, and Elias replaced 
the packet. It was Confederate money, except 
a wrapping of two United States notes of low 
denomination, the old woman’s recent contri- 
bution to the hoard. 

‘I aimed to let ’Lias have some of it right 
now,”’ said Aunt Finetty, wistfully. 

‘*Ye will not, thin, mavourneen, and himself 
that rich he’s jist after hidin’ three thousand 
dollars in the clock, that he brung from the 
bank a-Monday to pay for the farm with.’’ 

And Elias, slow but sincere, supplemented : 

‘‘T’m going to-morrow to get the deed for the 
place, and we’ve a tol’able smooth road ahead 
of us when we’ve no rent or interest to pay.”’ 

Thus Aunt Finetty was installed as a mem- 
ber of the family, and she got out her knitting 
and rocked the hours away, and Kitty flitted 
about her work as genial and sprightly as the 
thrushes that sang in the oaks before the door. 

Elias had gone to the store, three miles away, 
and she was mixing biscuit for supper when a 
horseman came galloping up the road. He 
stopped by the gate and called out: 

‘‘Does Mrs. Gee live here ?’’ 

Kitty went toward him, drawing down her 
sleeves as she did so, for he was a handsome 
man, and more smartly dressed than often trav- 
elled that road. He slid from his horse, and 
with a gallantry that tickled Kitty’s love of 
appreciation, said: 

‘*Madam, Mrs. Higgins [Kitty’s one-mile- 
distant neighbor] is in great distress this eve- 
ning. One of her little girls is terribly burned. 
I was passing the house, and she begged me to 
send you to her as quickly as possible.” 

“Thanks be to goodness,”’ cried Kitty, run- 
ning into the house as the stranger rode on, 
‘*there’s the swate-oil an’ lime-water ready to 
hand!’’ and in a twinkling, bottle in one hand 
and sailor hat in another, she was poised on the 
threshold, inquiring: 

‘*You’ll not be scart, darlin’, to bide here 
till I be back ?’’ 

‘‘Ha! ha!’’ cooed her guest. ‘‘I never met up 
with the thing that scared me yet,’’ and the next 
minute Kitty was flying along the highroad. 

Aunt Finetty’s knitting lay in her lap and 
her eyes were wandering over the landscape 
when the stranger rode up again. He sprang 
from his horse, threw the reins over the gate- 
post and came prancing up the walk. 

‘‘V’ll lay you forgot something,’’ the old 
woman archly accosted him. 

“Yes, madam.’’ He came in, bowing with 
elegant urbanity. ‘‘ Now don’t be frightened,’’ 
he said, coming close to her. ‘‘I won’t harm 
a hair of your head; but I’ve come on pressing 
business. I’ve come for that money Gee brought 
from the city Monday.’’ 

‘*Well, what about it?’’ Wreaths of smiling 
curiosity circled over her face. ‘‘Looks like 
you’re a sure-’nough robber. ’’ 

‘*Yes, grandma, you hit it the very first time. 
That’s my profession, and I’m master of it. I 
never yet failed to get what I went after. I 
can turn this house inside out in less ‘time than 
it’ll take you to knit round that stocking. So 
if you want to get rid of me in short order and 
save yourself a fright —’’ 

She rocked backward and laughed aloud. 
**Now don’t you worry ’bout me; I won’t scare 
a mite. I’ll jes’ sit and look on, for I never 
did see a robber a-robberin’.’’ 

He stared at her. ‘‘Guess you’re a little non 
compos,’’ he said, tapping his forehead. 

‘*No, I ain’t nothing like that. I ain’t no 
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little non compos. I’m only a little old woman. 
But if you’re goin’ to do any robberin’ this 
evening, you’d better hurry up about it, for 
it’s goin’ to be dark after a little bit.’’ 

‘*Do you know where that money is ?’’ 

‘*T heerd Kitty say whar ’twas, but I ain’t 
here to let no cats out the bag.’’ 

He swept his eyes round the kitchen and 
looked into the next room. 

‘*There’s four rooms for me to operate on,’’ 
he said. “‘I’ll begin here, and if you attempt 
to get out of that chair, I’ll tie you.’’ 

There was a chest of drawers in one corner 
of the room. He quickly tossed up their con- 
tents and then went to the cupboard. 

‘*La me!’’ exclaimed Aunt Finetty, surprise 
entirely replacing her smiles. ‘‘ Ain’t you goin’ 
to rid them drawers up again? You’re makin’ 
a heap o’ trouble for Kitty.’’ 

‘*Madam, I attend strictly to business. When 
I’ve done with this closet, I shall ransack that 
old desk. If it’s locked I shall smash it to 
pieces. That clock I shall disembowel.’’ 

While talking he had been looking under the 
paper on Kitty’s neat shelves, and the crash 
of some cups upon the floor seemed to impress 
Aunt Finetty with the gravity of the situation. 

‘Why, I didn’t expect you’d go to putting 
things to destruction,’’ she said, leaning for- 
ward with her knitting in hand. 

Coming close to her, he said, ‘‘When I go 
into the bedrooms I shall rip open the beds and 
pillows. So you see, grandma, you’ll be doing 
’Lias and Kitty a favor if you’ll just show me 
where that money is.’’ 

She looked at him as if weighing conse- 
quences. He went to the door and looked up and 
down the road. A toiling vehicle was approach- 
ing in the distance. He came back to her. 

“*T have no time to waste,’’ he said. ‘I must 
attend. to that desk and clock, and then we’ll 
go into the other rooms.”’ 

‘*You’re mean,”’ she said, rising stiffly from 
her chair. ‘‘ You’re meaner’n 
pizen ; but if you be tol’able careful 
and take them tacks out,’’—she ran 
a knitting-needle over them,—‘‘I 
reckon you’ll find what’ll do you.’’ 

In a flash he was on his knees, 
prying out tacks with a table-knife. 
Possessed of the parcel, he whipped 
off the wrapping and chuckled with 
acute satisfaction. 

‘*Grandma,’’—he extended his 
hand,—‘‘I’m a_ thousand 
times obliged to you for being 
so accommodating. ”’ 

**No,’’ she said, mildly 
readjusting her needles as 
she took her seat again, 
‘*you’re mean, and I won’t 
shake hands with you.’’ 

He was out of the gate and 
astride his horse while she 
was yet speaking, and the 
next instant he was out of 
sight. 

‘**T was no more than a 
jo-oke, the spalpeen!’’ an- 
nounced Kitty, ten minutes ss 
later. ‘‘Sure, the Higginses 
is all as lively as grass- 
hoppers, and not so much as 
a flea-bite ailin’ anny of ’em. Who could he 
be, annyway?’’? She was in gay good humor, 
for she dearly loved a practical joke. ‘‘We’ll 
have supper, mavourneen, before you could say 
‘boo.’ ’Lias’ll be in now; I heard him at the 
barn.’’ 

She lighted a lamp as he entered. 

“‘Och, the dear little ould darlin’, she’s after 
bein’ alone this hour!’’.she said, as they both 
went toward Aunt Finetty. 

When Aunt Finetty got to the end of her 
needle, she looked up cheerfully. 

“*Tt’ll be all the same a hundred years from 
now, but I was keen to get rid of him when I 
seed the destruction he was makin’,’’ she said, 
and then told her story, amid Kitty’s excited 
exclamations and Elias’s slower comments. 

She went to bed immediately after supper. 
‘*For old acquaintance’ sake,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll 
have the chair where I can put my hand on it 
when I’m wakeful,’’ so they placed it to her 
liking and left her alone. 

**She’s saved the farm to us, ’Lias,’’ said 
remorseful Kitty. ‘“‘Think of that, will you! 
The cute little cunnin’ thing that I’m after 
callin’ an idjit! Sure, a fox is a fool beside 
her!’’ She sank despairingly to a seat. 

“It was all good money as gold to her, ’ Lias, 
and what’ll we do to make up to her the loss 
of that same ?’’ 

But Aunt Finetty recovered her Confederate 
money. A stolen horse was found at large near 
the railway-stgtion, and near by, scattered over 
the ground, were the bills. 

‘*?'Pwas the guilty conscience caused him to 
drop all but the couple of greenbacks he was 
needin’ for his car fare,’’ Kitty explained to the 
delighted old woman. ‘‘Sure, no one can stand 
the heft of a guilty conscience.’’ She sighed 
quaveringly, and whispered to herself, ‘‘Sure, 
of that same 
a-weightin’ me heart this minyut. The ould 


| darlin’, ’twas an idjit I called her, think of 


| that! 


And I left her slape in the barn—God 
forgive me!’’ 
Her repentance was so sincere that she has 








never since had a tantrum. ‘‘Never mind, 
Kitty,’’ Elias will sometimes remark when an 
outbreak threatens, ‘ ‘it’s a small matter and we 
won’t quarrel over it.’’ 

‘* ‘Quarrel,’ is it? Sure, it ’ud take two to 
do that, and Kitty Gee’s not twins.’’ 

Or Aunt Finetty may say, “‘ Looks like your 
hair’s loose, honey.’’ 

‘‘Had ye a notion it ’ud be fallin’, darlin’? 
It will not, thin; it’s firm as annything.’’ She 
hastens to make her words good with an 











additional hairpin. 


‘*And me apron’s straight 
on as a rule or a spirit-level or a plumb-line, or 


anny of them things could make it.’’ Then she 
will burst into a rollicking Irish song and go 
tripping out-of-doors. 

Aunt Finetty’s chair is still the custodian of 
those Confederate notes, hoarded against the 
time when she leaves off visiting and goes to 
boarding. In the daytime it occupies its place 
by the window, and at night it stands where she 
can put her hand on it when she is wakeful. 
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RS. MASON leaned back in her chair and 
M looked round at her assembled family. 
Jack, the eldest, was deep in a news- 
paper; Carrie was absorbed in a volume of 
Mrs. Browning; Dudley was studying a chess 
problem, and Arthur had plunged into Jules 
Verne, full forty fathoms deep. The two little 
girls had their heads together over their favorite 
weekly. Mrs. Mason watched them all for a 
while; then she took up a newspaper. 

‘‘What an extraordinary people the French 
are!’’ she remarked, after a few minutes. 

No one answered. 

**Did you read, Carrie,’’ after another pause, 
“about the celebration they have been having 
in Paris?’’ 

Carrie lifted her 
eyes, smiled vaguely, 
and then returned to 
‘*Aurora Leigh.” 
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‘““NOW REMEMBER, HANNAH, YOU ARE NOT TO DO ONE 


BIT OF MY WORK,.’’ 


Mrs. Mason made another effort. ‘‘Do you 
think there is any foundation for the rumors of 
war in Europe, Jack ?’’ 

Jack, the most considerate of the children, 
lowered his paper instantly. ‘“‘What did you 
say, Mahdi dear?’’ he asked. ‘‘War? Oh, 
yes—I mean, no—I really haven’t thought 
much about it,’’ and he, too, returned to his 
reading. 

Mrs. Mason rose and walked out of the room, 
followed by little Molly, who had a sympathetic 
understanding of the expression on her mother’s 
face. 

‘*Where are you going, Mahdi?’’ Jack called 
after her. ‘‘Don’t run off and leave us. I 
want to tell you about something at the office 
when I finish this.’’ . 

‘*Mama, dear,’’ said Carrie, ‘‘just wait a 
minute, please. There was something I wanted 
to know. Oh, where did you put my tennis 
shoes? I am going to Delia’s to play.’’ 

‘*Mama,’’— this from Dudley,—‘‘we need 
kindling-wood. ’’ 

**And I’ve got to have a new pair of trousers, 
mama,’’ supplemented Arthur, while Marty 
remarked that if any one was going down-town, 
would some one please remember that the shoe- 
blacking was all gone, and that there was nota 
bit of camphor in the house if any one took cold. 

Mrs. Mason made no answer. 

After a little while Jack stretched himself 
and said that he must be off, and the others 
separated, going in different ways. By three 
o’clock the house was left in the possession of 
Mrs. Mason, Molly and Hannah, who had been 
the devoted family servant for many years. 

Mrs. Mason had been busy in her room, and 
Molly had been making various trips to and 
from the closet and bureau under her mother’s 
direction. And Hannah was helping. 


“* Now remember, Hannah,’’ Mrs. Mason 
said as she came down-stairs in her street 
dress, ‘‘you are not to do one bit of my work. 
See that they don’t make a slave of Marty. I 
want them to have a lesson.’’ 

Hannah smiled grimly, and after an affec- 
tionate farewell, stood in the doorway and 








watched the departing figures—Molly looking 
back to wave good-by. 

The house seemed unusually still when Carrie, 
the eldest daughter, sauntered into it after six 
o’clock, and stopped in surprise at the dining- 
room door on seeing no sign of a meal. 

“‘ Where’s mama, Hannah?’’ she asked, 
opening the kitchen door. ‘‘Aren’t we going 
to have any dinner ?”’ 

‘*Your mother has gone out, and the dinner 
is ready as soon as the table is set.’’ 

“*Mama still out! Why, I wonder where she 
can be? It’s almost half past six, and the 
berries don’t seem to be picked !’’ 

‘*Tt was after seven when you came in from 
your tennis last night. I suppose your mother 
thinks she can be late once in a while, as well 
as the rest of you. If you want berries, you’ll 
have to pick them yourself; Molly went with 
your mother. ’’ 

‘*Mahdi—where’smama ?’’ shouted Jack, 
as he came in the front door, followed by 
the other children, and all five stood amazed 
over the announcement that mama had gone 
out and was late for dinner. The fact that 
there was never a dinner or a luncheon in 
the house at which there was not at least 
one tardy member did not seem in any way 
to excuse this unwarrantable liberty. 

After a while, dinner disposed of, their 
mother’s prolonged absence seemed more 
singular still. As the stars began to come 
out, the only member of the family not 
consumed with wonder and concern was 
Hannah, who went her way serenely, say- 
ing nothing, but looking provokingly calm. 

At last Marty was sent off to bed by 
Carrie, who felt that she must do something 
to ease her feelings. The child came flying 
back with a note which she had found in 
the frame of the looking-glass: 

Dear Children. Molly and I have gone 
away. I cannot say when we shall be back. 
If I want you I will telegraph, and I do not 
think it likely that you will want me. Enjoy 
yourselves and take good care of Hannah. 
Good-by, dears. Mama. 


The assembled family looked blankly at 

each other. Dudley was the first to speak. 

‘*Mama gone!’’ he ejaculated. 

‘*And Molly, Molly has gone, too!’’ 
mourned Marty, in a melancholy tone, made 
up of prospective loneliness and present envy. 
Jack, an optimist by nature, whispered, put- 
ting his arm about his sorrowing little sister, 
**Cheer up, Marty!’’ Carrie, turning the note 
slowly over and looking at it upside down and 
wrong side out, seemed incapable of speech or 
comment. 

When the young Masons came down the next 
morning they were astonished. They had not 
realized that it was Molly who set the table for 
breakfast and mama who opened the windows 
and gave the morning freshness to everything. 

They were sure that they had not left the 
library in disorder the night before. But how 
untidy the tumbled sofa, with its afghan on 
the floor; the pile of pillows still bearing the 
mark of Arthur’s curly head; the newspapers 
lying about, just where they had been dropped ; 
the chess-board with its disordered men, and 
the dictionary on the stool within easy reach 
of Carrie’s chair! Jack was cross. He should 
have been at the office two hours ago. Why 
had not some one called him ? 

‘‘T called you at your usual time,’’ said 
Hannah, coming in with the toast. 

‘*Then why didn’t I get up ?’’ 

‘*Because your mother isn’t here,’ replied 
Hannah, imperturbably. ‘‘She always calls 
you four or five times after I do. I have some- 
thing else to do than to climb those stairs every 
ten minutes. ’’ - 

‘*Did you call me, too, Hannah?’’ asked 
Carrie, as she came down-stairs buttoning her 
shirt-waist. ‘‘Why, good gracious! I forgot it 
was my French day! Mama always reminds 
me. It’s no use going now; it’s more than 
half over. Why didn’t my letter go? Here it 
is on the table.’’ 

“Mama always comes down before the post- 
man passes,’’ said Marty, ‘‘and she looks round 
for letters. ’’ 

‘* Here are the flowers for the house, Carrie,’’ 
said Dudley, coming in with his hands full of 
half-opened roses. ‘‘1’ve put the others on the 
hall table. Where are they to go to-day ?’’ 

‘*Where? I am sure I don’t know. Does 
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mama send them to some one every day? Never 
mind, I’ll take them somewhere. ’’ 

‘* But will you be sure to take them ?’’ asked 
Dudley, who was the cautious member of the 
family. Carrie vouchsafed no answer, but 
went on pouring Jack’s coffee, her eyes fixed 
on the book she was reading. 

An impatient exclamation from Jack made 
her look up and discover that she was pouring 
the coffee all over the white table-cloth; but 
she was so pretty in her distress and contrition 
that Jack, although he hated carelessness, 
quickly recovered his temper, and went off as 
usual, whistling gaily, although missing his 
mother’s parting kiss. 

When the boys had gone, Carrie, roused to a 
penitent sense of responsibility, looked about 
to see what household duties were to be per- 
formed. Luckily, she thought, they ‘ ‘boarded 
with Hannah,’’ as some one had said in Mrs. 
Mason’s early married days. But Hannah had 
her own sense of propriety, as well as a certain 
desire to have the full weight of the emergency 
fall upon the petted child. 

Hence Carrie was forced to decide whether 
spring chickens or spring lamb would be the 
best for dinner; whether it would be wise to 
order berries from the grocer, or to wait and see 
if the butterman would bring them; what 
brand of flour should be ordered for the new 
barrel—questions which the harassed young 
substitute was morally sure would never have 
been referred to the real mistress. At last she 
escaped from her tormentor, and was just 
rushing off for a game of tennis, when Marty’s 
voice came floating down-stairs. 

‘*Carrie, won’t you please braid my hair 
before you go out? And aren’t you going to 
make your beds and put away the clean 
clothes, and what am I to do with the ones 
that need mending ?’’ 


**Oh!”’ exclaimed Carrie, throwing down | 


hat and racket. ‘‘Haven’t I made the beds 
yet? Why didn’t you remind me of them? 
You know mama always does, right after break- 
fast. Now there’s nothing to cry about—one 
would suppose that I’d been scolding you. 
Bring the brush and comb, quick! Oh, there’s 
Lucy at the door! 
back in a minute.’’ 

But the minute was half an hour. 
Marty, watching over the stairs, saw her sister 
eatch up her hat and jump into the carriage, 
she quietly finished her share of the beds and 
Carrie’s, too. Then she brushed out her hair 
and tied a ribbon round it—a style of coiffure, 
Jack remarked at lunch, that he most particu- 
larly disliked. 

Carrie was not at home when they sat down 
to lunch, but she came before they finished, 
full of the sweetest apologies—she had quite 
forgotten that mama was not at home! Dudley 


took the tardiness in good part, but his wrath | 


blazed forth when he discovered the house roses 
on the sideboard, and those for Mrs. Mason’s 
sick in the hall where he had left them, all 
faded and useless. 

Dinner was ready on time, Carrie was wait- 
ing to do the honors for her brothers, and so 
merry were the irresponsible children over their 
meal that Hannah muttered to herself in her 
lonely kitchen that they were just a parcel of 
babies, bless them! 

They were interrupted at last at their long- 
drawn-out meal by Mrs. White, a neighbor, 
who said that she had just looked in to see how 
they were getting on, having seen their mother 
and Molly going off on the train the day before. 


Just wait, Marty; I’ll be | 


When | 














disappearance, as the family sat round the table | 
at dinner, there was the sound of a child’s 
laugh in the hall, and in the doorway stood 
Mrs. Mason and Molly. To say that they had 
an enthusiastic reception would be putting the 
thing very mildly. Mrs. Mason felt, as her 
pretty daughter clung to her, speechless, that 
she really had the love she had never been sure 
of, but for which she had so longed. 

When they were once more seated, Mrs. 
Mason in her own place, Carrie had time to 
notice that both her mother and Molly were | 
very much sunburned, which would seem to 
indicate that the time of their mysterious 
absence had been spent at the seashore or in 
the mountains. 

‘* Mama,’’ said Marty, winding her arms 
about her mother as they left the table, but 
glancing round to see that Molly had not again 
escaped, ‘‘dear mama, we have missed you— 








oh, so much!—and you must never, never go 


|away again—and, mama, we’ll all be so good, 


because you are so good to us—we never knew 


before how good you are!’’ 
‘*Marty is speaking for us all, Mahdi,’ 


said 


| Jack, pulling his mother down into a chair 


and holding her fast in his arms while he knelt 
beside her and looked up into her face, ‘‘and, 
Mahdi, darling, we’re all dying to know— 
where did you go?’’ 

Mrs. Mason looked down at her handsome boy 
with a pair of eyes as brown and mischievous 
as his own. 

“Where did we go?’ she said, merrily. 
“ Are you sure you’ll never, never tell? Well, 
then, Molly and I ran away. Didn’t we, my 
Molly baby ?”’ 

And that was all she would teli them about 
it fora long time, although they became so good 
that she never wanted to leave them again. 
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Wie FLERE is no subject on 
| 2 ~which an English man 
or woman would so gladly 
write as on the subject of this 
paper, for there is no one more 
loved in England than Queen 
Alexandra. 

Her advent was the first 
|thing that seemed to rouse 
| the late queen from the deep 
| sorrow that the death of the 
| prance consort had caused her. 
There were many little stories 
| told at the time of how the 
| princess tried to clear away 
| the cloud of grief that over- 
| whelmed the queen. When all 
| the queen’s family were most 
| desirous that she should dis- 
}card some of her very deep 
| mourning, there was some question raised as to 
the trimming of her bonnet, and the Princess 
| of Wales was consulted. The princess asked, as | 
|she had in her girlhood been accustomed to | 
trim her own ‘hats, to be allowed to see what 
she could do with the queen’s bonnet. 

Permission being granted, she took the bonnet 
away, and after removing a good deal of the 
heavy crape, substituting a lighter material, and 
placing a white flower by way of lightening its 
somber hue, she brought it back, and with a 
caress to the queen, said: 

‘*That is what I think becomes you best.’’ 

To the last days of her life Queen Victoria 
adored the Princess of Wales, and during the 
last hours the princess shared the watching and 
nursing of the queen. 

Queen Alexandra is a first-rate sick nurse. | 
She nursed her son, the Duke of Clarence, in | 
| his last illness; and in the attack of typhoid | 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


horses, her dogs and her 
many pets. The queen loves 
her dogs, and has a large 
number, and she pays them 
daily visits and exhibits them 
to her visitors and friends. A 
few dogs are allowed to come 
into the house, but the majority 
live in a luxurious kennel, and 
see their royal mistress only 


The queen has a beautiful 
dairy at Sandringham, and she 
occasionally has afternoon tea 
in one of its pretty rooms. 


and kind hostess, and in her 
own house concerns herself as 
much with the comfort of her 
guests as any ordinary mistress 
of a house. The king and queen generally 
breakfast in their own rooms, but at luncheon, 
tea and dinner they appear, and at tea-time the 
queen pours tea for her guests, and devotes 
herself to them till dinner-time. 


The Princes and their ‘‘ Granny.’’ 


fe 11 E hours at Sandringham are late ; dinner 
is not served till past eight o’clock, and 
the king and queen and their guests are late 
in going to bed. 
houses where there is much sport, the clocks 
are kept half an hour in advance, so as to insure 
the sportsmen starting early. 

The most delightful. sight at Sandringham 
was to see the queen and her grandchildren, 
during the time when the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were away on the journey they made 
to the colonies. The little princes are devotedly 


‘Where has your mother gone, Carrie,’’ she | fever, which nearly carried off the king in the | attached to their ‘‘granny,’’ and they were the 


asked, ‘‘and when do you expect her back ?’’ 

It was the question Carrie had been dreading, 
and with annoyance she saw Jack watching 
her and enjoying her confusion. In her place, 
she was sure, he would delight in telling the 
whole story. But she could not put her pride 
aside and confess that she knew nothing of her 
mother’s whereabouts. 

She floundered helplessly about, grew haughty 
in manner, and sent Mrs. White away thinking 
it was all very strange. 

It was a horrid week. The fact of Mrs. 
Mason’s absence leaked out, and Mrs. White 
told two or three friends that there was some 
mystery about it. Questions poured in on 
Carrie from every side, and she racked her 
brain for explanations of what might so easily 
have been made a merry joke. 


At every turn the poor child felt the need of 


her mother’s aid and advice. Arthur’s appoint- 
ment at the dentist’s—made a month before— 
was not kept, because no one remembered to 
send him down at the time. 

Jack’s two friends came home to lunch with 
him on the day on which Carrie had forgotten 


to order anything, and one of them walked into | 


a pail of water with which Carrie had not 
watered fhe flowers. Carrie, coming in late, as 
usual, found the young strangers in Jack’s old 
slippers and Jack in a temper. : 

The family ran out of wood, as well as kin- 
dling-wood, and Arthur, being sent to buy his 
own trousers, came back in a ten-dollar pair, 
which he had already covered with mud. 

Carrie wondered more than once, as she 
sewed on the boys’ buttons before breakfast, or 
soothed Hannah’s oft - wounded feelings, or 
coaxed Marty out of a sulky fit, or made peace 
between the two younger boys, if mama liked 
the sort of life that it seemed she must lead. 
On the tenth day. after the mysterious 


|early part of their married life, she was of the 
| greatest assistance. Her calmness and quick- 
ness are remarkable, and she is attentive, but 
never fussy. 


When the King was Ill. 


Foxe the illness of the king in 1902, she 
=——2 nursed him with great skill and devotion, 
and there was no more touching episode in that | 
time of anxiety than what happened on the 
morning of the day when the operation was | 
performed. 

The king was very ill, and there was great | 
danger in moving him lest the abscess should | 
break; but he walked slowly, with his arm | 
round the queen’s neck, to the door where the 
doctors were awaiting him, and as he entered, 
stopped to give her a farewell kiss. After the | 
| operation was over, and she was admitted to | 
his room, she hardly left it till he was out of | 
danger, and when the people saw the queen out 
driving, they knew that the crisis was past. 

All those who know her intimately say that 
the place in which Queen Alexandra shines 
most is Sandringham. She loves the country 
and all country things, and although she is 
always ready and willing to do what is her 
duty in London and in the great public fune- 
| tions at which she appears, her heart and all 
she cares most for are in her Norfolk home. 

Sandringham is the best example of what a | 
really happy English home can be, with its | 
village schools, its gardens, stables, kennels, | 
and the hundred adjuncts that make English | 
country life so pleasant. 

The life the queen lives there is that of any 
ordinary English lady. She is interested in a 
thousand ways—in her classes in carving and | 
| metal work for the boys and girls on the estate, 
|in her care of the old people, in her farm, her | 














queen’s constant companions in her walks. 
Nothing seemed to give the queen more pleasure 
than to walk about the room with the baby 
prince in her arms, talking and singing to him, 
and devoting her whole attention to his amuse- 
ment. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Queen Alexandra is the simplicity of her dress, 


|and yet no one dresses better or looks more 


beautiful. The queen possesses the greatest 
beauty of woman, a good figure. She is 
slight and graceful, and were her age not 
public property she might be taken for a 
woman of thirty. She walks gracefully; she 
puts on all her clothes well, and is, to use a 
familiar phrase, always “‘ well turned out.’’ 

It is absolutely necessary for trade that the 


Queen of England should spend a large sum of | 


money on her dress, and that she should lead 
and give the tone to the prevailing fashion. 
The queen has strong opinions on fashions, 
and it is obvious that there are many which 
she does not like. 


In Matters of Fashion. 


HE is very conservative in many things 
= appertaining to the toilet. In the days 
of large sleeves and many other eccentricities of 
fashion, she never went to extremes ; and she has 





| not for many years varied the style in which she| ¢ 


wears her hair, or the shape of her bonnets and 
head - dress. While all the world has been 
wearing hats as large as umbrellas, the queen 
has always kept to her close, pretty toque and 
small bonnets, and has never adopted the 
present unbecoming way of dressing the hair. 
One can truly say that she has always endeav- 
ored by example to control the vagaries: of 
modern dress. 

The queen’s deafness is a misfortune which 


At Sandringham, as in most | 
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has no doubt been a discomfort to her, but she 
can always hear ordinary conversation, and it 
is not necessary to raise the voice much in 
addressing her. She is a good musician and 
loves music, and has always been a constant 
attendant at concerts. During the season she 
goes to the opera nearly every night, and is a 
most attentive and appreciative listener. 

She has many private friends besides those of 
whom we read in the papers, and although she 
is not able to see as much of them as she 
could if she were a private individual, she does 
enjoy the intimate companionship of many 
people. She can send for any one she wishes 
to see, and constantly goes out to tea or to call 
on those she knows. 

She enjoys going out of London on Sunday 
afternoons; often she does so on the motor-car 
of one of her friends, and is seldom recognized. 
She is kind and sympathetic beyond words to 
any one she cares for who is ill or in sorrow. 

An Englishman whom she and the king knew 

well was a year ago struck by a cruel attack of 
the eyes, which ended in blindness. No one, 
perhaps, except the sufferer himself and his 
| family, knows how often his dark and lonely 
days were cheered by the kind voice and pres- 
ence of the queen, yet the Court Circular 
announced no more than the fact that the queen 
had gone out driving. 

Queen Alexandra reads largely, and her 
choice is wide and varied. In the early days 
she was advised by Mr. Gladstone in her choice 
of books, and in her rooms are signs of how 
completely she is in touch with the literature of 
the day. 

The queen is a deeply religious woman. She 
has a feeling of real devotion to the cause of 
religion, and her own standard of life and 
conduct is a high one. ‘To her the teachings of 
religion are very real, and in the sorrows and 
griefs of her life they have given deep consola 
tion. When came the greatest sorrow of het 
life,—the death of her eldest son,—only those 
about her knew how her religious faith helped 
her to bear her burden. 


| At the Coronation. 


when admitted to an audience. | 


O one felt the solemnity of the coronation 
more than the queen, and no sovereign 
ever entered the Abbey in a more devout spirit. 
The responsibility of her example as queen 


She is a wonderfully good | she recognized fully, and it was easy to see 


that the solemnity of the occasion and the 
great burst of national thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the king had caused her great 
emotion. 

The splendor of the scene, the clash of 
swords, the booming of cannon, the cheering 
|of the crowds outside were in solemn contrast 
| to the silence and peace of the Abbey, filled by 
all that was great and beautiful in England. 
aoe flashing of diamonds, the rustle of silks, 
the gorgeous colors of the peers’ robes, to which 
| the gray Abbey walls were so soft and beautiful 
a background, made the coronation a sight 
never to be forgotten. It was the apotheosis of 
the greatness of the country, to which the vast 
numbers of our Eastern subjects and the repre- 
sentatives of our colonies gave an added signifi- 
cance. 

Amid all the pomp and glory of the day there 
was a moment never to be forgotten, and a 
figure that brought tears to every one’s eyes. 
In gorgeous attire, yet with her hair plainly 
dressed, her eyes cast on the ground, and with 
a look of deep and profound reverence on het 
face, came Queen Alexandra in her procession 
to the altar. 

One could not believe, looking at her sweet 
face and her great beauty, that nearly forty 
years had passed since the Danish princess 
came and took our hearts by storm. As 
crowned queen, wearing the royal robes and 
the great crown, and holding the scepter and 
dove, her face flushed with emotion, and with 
traces of tears in her eyes, she passed as a 
lovely vision out of the Abbey into the sight of 
her devoted subjects, waiting to welcome her 
outside. 

We are a loyal people, and we love our king, 
and we respect the monarchy he represents ; but 
his seat on the throne, his position among his 
| people, have been strengthened in a manner 
impossible to exaggerate by the virtues and 
beauty of a woman who, in the long period she 
has lived among us as princess and queen, has 
never made an enemy and never lost a friend. 





FTEN a fox lives near a man for months 
QO and knows all his movements without 
the man once suspecting that he has 
such a neighbor. If he does at last discover it 


and goes to work to set a steel trap, nine times 
| in ten the fox’s keen scent detects the odor of 
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the metal; and when once a fox has scented a 
trap, he is off. An ordinarily bright fox takes 
no chances with traps. 

Probably, if foxes could set traps for human 
beings, they would soon catch all of us. Vulpine 
cunning would prove too much for man with 
his poor, dull nose and bad eyesight. 

Yet men do sometimes capture foxes. One 
young farmer of my acquaintance trapped six 
last November. He did not use a steel trap, 
for that gives off a pronounced metallic odor ; 
smear it as you may, it will still reveal its 
presence to a fox’s acute nose. And no bait 
will allure if the fox scents the trap. 

Water, especially slowly moving water, is 
most effectual in killing the trap odor. The 
metallic smell will not rise through water, but 
is absorbed and carried away by it. 

My young farmer prepares his device deliber- 
ately. As much as a fortnight before he designs 
setting a trap he shoulders a hoe and goes to 
some place in the woodland, some valley, 
swamp, or tract of wet, low ground, which he 
has reason to think foxes cross. Here, as incon- 
spicuously as possible, he forms the basin of a 
little irregular, shallow pool, six or seven feet 
across, in the mucky ooze. 

He leaves a drain-way or outlet open, so that 
in the event of rain-storms the water will not 
rise and stand much above a certain level in 
the pool. The pool should bear as few evidences 
as possible of having been made by man. 

In the course of a fortnight, after the scent 
of the hunter’s footsteps has faded out and 
leaves have fallen, the trap is brought—an 
ordinary steel fox-trap, neither very heavy nor 
yet too light, having the bearings of the springs 


A Story of Louisiana Purchase 

IN TEN CHAPTERS. 

F ten thousand, New Orleans was a gay 

and picturesque little city. Lewis and 

Moses found so much to see that the shades of 

evening surprised them while they were still 
wandering along the streets. 

It was no more than a mile and a half along 
the levee to the ark, however. The boys con- 
tinued on, peeping into the candle-lit cabarets, 
coffee-houses and verandas, where gaily attired 
people were talking, singing and playing. 

Presently, however, a sereno, or patrol, 
stopped them, on account of their pioneer dress, 
perhaps, and said a great deal which they did 
not in the least understand. His tone and 
manner were so censorious that Moses thought 
they had better turn back. Accordingly they 
hastened to the gate near Fort St. Louis, by 
which they had entered, but found it shut. A 
watch-fire burned in the street near it, and a 
soldier in uniform, with musket and bayonet, 
was walking up and down before it. 

As they drew near this sentry, he shouted, 
‘*Centinela alerta!’’ at the top of his lungs 
—the usual fifteen-minute cry of a Spanish 
soldier on guard duty. 

But the boys thought that he had shouted to 
them, and were startled by his vehemence. 

The soldier continued on his beat, but looked 
hard at them; and not to provoke him into 
shouting like that again, the boys went back 
a little way to see what would happen next. 

Something happened immediately. From out 
a side street near the palisadoes they heard a 
little bell ringing and saw a queer procession 
coming: two tonsured men in black robes, who 
bore a black banner and a kind of tray, while 
behind them, at a rapid pace, trotted four or 
five attendants, each carrying alantern. Bring- 
ing up the rear were twelve soldiers, having 
muskets and bayonets fixed. 

These, most likely, were Spanish priests, 
proceeding to a military execution. Moses and 
Lewis were apprehensive lest the soldiers might 
be looking for them, and promptly seudded to 
the cover of several long tiers of molasses hogs- 
heads on the levee. 

The ominous procession passed, however ; and 
satisfied now that they were not objects of 
pursuit, Lewis and Moses came out from their 
hiding-place and followed. Walking rapidly, 
priests and soldiers proceeded to the Plaza de 
Armas (now Jackson Square), passed the 
Cabildo, aduana and barracks, and went to 
the calabozo, or prison, in the rear. 

Several hundred people had collected here, 
and there were also numbers of soldiers and 
three serenos with torches. Way was made 
for the strange procession. When it stopped 
before the prison door the bystanders drew 
back, and every one sank on his knees with 
bowed head—every one except our two youthful 
pioneers from the Ohio. They had no idea 
what it was all about, and simply stood ‘still. 

Immediately attention was attracted to their 
irreverent attitude. One man whispered to them 
brusquely, and attempted to pull Moses down. 
Not understanding a word, and resenting having 
hands laid on him, Moses gave him a push. 
‘The stranger insisted. Moses pushed him head- 
long. Lewis, too, squared about to assist his 
companion, Thereupon two soldiers attempted 
toseize him. Lewis promptly clinched with the 
one nearest, and cross-locking his leg, threw 


VEN in 1803, with a population of only 
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to a long, narrow stone. 

Approaching so as to make and leave as few 
tracks as possible, the trap, along with the 
chain and stone, is set in the black mud at the 
bottom of the little pool—not in the center, but 
so near one side that the trencher will be from 
a foot to fourteen inches from the low bank. 

A little turf, or tuft of bog grass, about as 
large across as a soda-biscuit, is then brought 
and placed directly over the trencher, resting 
on it, so that the top of the tuft will show a 
little above the water—looking as if it were a 
little tussock in the pool. 

About a foot beyond it, farther out in the 
pool, another tuft, a little larger and 
thicker, is placed so that it will show dis- 
tinctly above water, and in the grass of 
this latter tuft the bait is laid. 

The scheme is founded on the hope that 
a fox, crossing the swamp on a chilly 
autumn evening and scenting the bait, 
will approach the pool. To avoid wading 
in the cold, muddy water, he will proba- 
bly step out on the nearer of the tufts, 
that is, the one on the trencher of the 
trap, in which event he will be caught 
by the fore leg. 

Such a trap should be visited every 
second or third morning. ‘‘V isiting’’ it, 
however, by no means necessitates going 
close to it. The trapper of experience 
will always select some point in cover 
of trees, or a thicket, whence he may 
take a covert peep at the pool and see 
plainly whether it has been disturbed or 





not, without approaching very near. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Times 


him heavily to the ground. Moses, too, 
proved more than a match for the other. 

Our two young arksmen broke away 
and ran through the crowd, shoving the 
people right and left. But a sereno 
caught hold of Moses, and as he was 
unable to break loose again, they secured 
him, and with many threats and buffets, 
hustled him away to a circular wooden 
structure, hard by the calabozo. This 
was the ‘‘little calabozo,’’ which the 
creoles called the ‘‘calaboose,’’ answering 
to our lockup, or police-station. Moses was 
thrust in without ceremony, and found 
himself in very undesirable company. 

Lewis meanwhile had broken through 
the crowd and started off at a rapid run. 
Several soldiers, serenos and others chased him 
hotly, and shouted savage orders after him in 
Spanish, none of which he in the least compre- 
hended. 

When it came to running, Lewis was quite 
‘‘at home”’ ; they could not catch him. All along 
the water-front the chase continued, and Lewis 
was getting well away when he came to the 
palisadoes, by Fort St. Louis, where they pro- 
jected into the river. 

Finding himself likely to be cornered here, 
he was about to double back on his pursuers 
when he saw a number of skiffs drawn up ina 
row. To shove one of them off was but the 
work of an instant. There was a paddle in it, 
and he got clear of the levee before the serenos 
could reach him. They hailed the sentry at 
the gate, however, and he, running up, touched 
off his gun. But by this time Lewis had paddled 
out past a five-oared galley which lay near the 
bank. Keeping outside this and several other 
craft that lay crowded along the levee, he 
escaped up-stream and returned to the ark. 

Captain Royce was disturbed when he learned 
that Moses had been made a prisoner. He 
knew the ways of the Spanish authorities well 
enough to understand that nothing could be 
done for a captive until the following day, and 
that to obtain Moses’ release was a problem. 
It was suggested that the best method of pro- 
cedure would be to go to the prefect, or alcalde, 
the next day with a substantial present. 

As it chanced, however, the present was not 
needed. Moses succeeded in solving the problem 
himself. He found himself in disagreeable com- 
pany—ten dirty negroes, thieves and fighters, 
some of them intoxicated; a number of French 
sailors, a few Mexicans and a pirate or two 
from below the Belize. This motley crew 
received him with open arms and a shout of 
sinister welcome. They passed him round, 
picked his pocket, and even tried to strip him of 
his leather jacket, moccasins and coonskin cap. 

But Moses had not lived three months aboard 
an ark without learning something of the science 
of self-defense ; and finding that he was being 
stripped, he hit out at his tormentors with such 
force that they stood away from him, objur- 
gating him for un mauvais Kaintock. Others 
stole upon him in the obscurity, and for an 
hour or so Moses was fighting much of the time. 

What light there was came from a lantern, 
suspended from a peg in a wooden post at the 
center of the enclosure. This post apparently 
supported the roof. After a time Moses backed 
against it and stood there on the defensive. 





As the night advanced many of the prisoners 








leaned against the post, listening to all that 
went on. What would be done with him in the | 
morning caused him anxiety. 

The lantern went out at last; the candle was | 
consumed; and after a time he caught the | 
twinkle of a star through a chink in the roof of 
the building. It was near the top of the post, 
and led the boy to think that the roof was not 
very thick or strong there. He was accustomed 


to climbing trees; it occurred to him that he 
might break out, and he clasped the post with 
his arms and ‘‘shinned’’ up. 

He had twelve or fifteen feet to climb before 
his head bumped into the roof. 





It did not feel 








AND NEW ORLEANS WAS AN AMERICAN CITY 
FOR ALL FUTURE TIME. 


very solid, and pressing his head up against it, 
he began giving upward pushes, grasping the 
post hard and jumping up. One of the covering 
boards yielded, and reaching up with one hand, 


he pushed it aside, got his head through the >» 


hole, and then climbed out on the roof. 

His operations had created a hubbub among 
his fellow prisoners below ; clods and old bones 
flew about his legs, but he could hear no stir 
outside. So sliding down to the eaves of the 
calaboose at the back,—for he thought there 
was a sentry at the gate,—he swung off, 
dropped to the ground, and decamped forthwith. 

He ran out toward the levee. A sereno with 
his Jantern was walking to and fro; but Moses 
easily kept away from him, and stealing along 
the encumbered levee up-stream, came to the 
palisadoes by the fort, as Lewis had done 
earlier in the night. 

The row of skiffs here attracted his attention, 
and deeming his own need great, he was not 
slow in appropriating one. The river current 
was so strong, however, that he was fully two 
hours paddling the skiff against it, up to the 
ark. Day was breaking as he reached it. Thus 
ended the two boys’ first visit to the Crescent 
City in 1803. The skiffs were returned to their 
places that afternoon by Captain Royce himself. 

The weather was hot; fevers prevailed, and 
Marion Royce had but indifferent success in 
disposing of his cargo. For in the meantime, 
yielding to the public demand, the intendant 
had removed the embargo, and a great number 
of arks, flatboats and other up-river craft came 
down to the city. The water-front of the 
‘*American quarter” for a mile was crowded 
with boats, and the town was so thronged with 
frontiersmen that the Spaniards had difficulty 
in maintaining even the semblance of law and 
order. 

It must be confessed that Sefior Morales’ 
reluctance to have American craft make New 
Orleans their market was not wholly unreason- 
able. The little city was in turmoil night and 
day. Roisterers were no sooner arrested and 
put in the little calabozo than a mob of their 
fellows collected and set them free. At last, 
to save themselves further trouble, the boatmen 
pulled the little calaboose down. They were 
so numerous and aggressive that the Spanish 
dared not interfere with them in earnest, lest 
they should take full possession of the town. 

The wide-awake French population had 
grown very restless. These people had little 
fondness for the Spaniards, and ardently longed 





for the appearance of the French fleet. Equally | 
they disliked the frontiersmen. ‘‘ Napoleon will | 
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smeared with tallow and the trap chain attached |lay down and slept; but the young arksman | make you hop very soon,’’ they said to the 


sé 


Americans in the creole ‘‘gombo,’’ or patois. 
‘‘General Victor is already at sea. When he 
arrives, you will all toe the mark.’’ 

Doctor Lacassigne and Doctor Buchat re- 
mained Marion Royce’s warm friends, however. 
The ark had not moved from its berth in the 
canal near the plantation house of the former. 
Here, too, they often saw Sefior Morales, and 
once met the aged Governor Salcedo. 

News had already come that Spain had ceded 
West Florida and Louisiana to France. The 
Spaniards were merely awaiting the arrival of 
French officials and a garrison. The creoles 
had grand anticipations of what New Orleans 
would be as the capital of 
the new French empire. 

In point of fact, Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s diplo- 
macy had prevailed. 
Napoleon had been con- 
strained to sell Louisiana 
to the United States for 
the sum of fifteen million 
dollars. The sale had 
been made already — 
April 30, 1803. 

But tidings from Paris 
came slowly in those 
days. As lateas August 
that year the French peo- 
ple of New Orleans had 
not learned of it. They 
were still looking for the 
French fleet. Even after 
the news of the sale 
arrived, the people would 
not credit it. ‘‘ Napo- 
leon never gives up any- 
thing,’’ they said. ‘‘His 
fleet will come at 
Christmas.’’ 

But this was one of 
the cases where Napoleon 
gave up something. He 
dared not send a fleet 
to New Orleans, for the 
reason that England, 
with whom he was at 
war, had a stronger fleet 
than his in the West 
Indian waters. 

On November 30th the 
banner of Spain was 
lowered for the last time 
at the Cabildo, and the 
tricolor of France went 
up in its place. But the 
sight of it brought little 
joy to the creoles, for the 
rumor of the transfer of 
Louisiana to the United 
States was now con- 
firmed. 

The French were ta- 
king possession merely 
to legalize the transfer. 
General Victor and the 
fleet were not coming. 
The American commis- 
sioners, Wilkinson and 
Claiborne, had arrived at 
New Orleans some time before, and a body of 
American troops was at hand. 

These were stirring times in New Orleans. 
The boatmen were jubilant. But the disap- 
pointment and despair of the creoles was some- 
thing tragic. Women, and even men, were seen 
weeping in the shops and doorways. Up to 
the last moment many would not believe it. 

But twenty days later all doubt was set at 
rest. The morning of December 20th was 
ushered in by salvos of cannon at the forts and 
along the water-front, and at the Plaza de 
Armas American troops were seen forming in 
line on three sides of it. At noon that day 
Monsieur Laussat, the French prefect, deliv- 
ered the keys of the government buildings to 
the American commissioners. ‘The tricolor of 
France was hauled down from the flagstaff. 
In its place—to the accompaniment of a mighty 
cheer from thousands of boatmen and soldiers— 
rose the Stars and Stripes, and New Orleans 
was an American city for all future time. 

That was a great day for our arksmen from 
the Ohio, especially so for Marion Royce, in 
whom patriotism was so dominant a trait. Nor 
were there many hurrahs louder than those 
from Lewis, Moses and Wistar. To know that 
the city was henceforth to be an open market 
consoled the arksmen for the delays of the last 
four months. Owing to uncertainty about the 
future and to the arrival of so many up-river 
craft at once, trade had been bad. Merchants 
were timid about buying produce, tobacco, salt 
meats, lard and furs. Captain Royce had 
waited, therefore, for better prices. ¢ 

With the transfer came the hoped-for improve- 
ment. Within three weeks Captain Royce was 
able to dispose of nearly everything at fair rates, 
even to the old ark itself, in which they had 
come so far. Its sound oak planks went to 
repair the gun platforms and casemates at Fort 
St. Charles. And for little more than he re- 
ceived for these Marion Royce had an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a small ‘‘keel’’ boat of fifteen 
tons burden for the homeward voyage. 

A difficulty now rose, however. The horse- 
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gear for the paddle-wheels which’ they had 
brought for the return trip up the river was too 
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heavy for the keel. It required six horses, 
walking round on a kind of gallery, to operate 
the transverse shaft to which the paddle-wheels 
were attached. ‘The keel was too narrow for a 
six-horse ‘‘cireuit.’’ 

Horse - boats were not uncommon on _ the 
Mississippi in those days; but most, if not all, 
of these devices consisted of a large horizontal 

. wheel, round which the horses walked as sailors 
walk round a capstan, the horizontal wheel 
being connected by cog-gear to the shaft beneath, 
which carried the two paddle-wheels. 

Marion Royce now set his wits at work to 
devise something lighter and less cumbrous, 
adapted to his small keel. His two good friends, 
Doctor Lacassigne and Doctor Buchat, were 
much interested, and spent several days studying 
the problem with him. 

Buta Yankee sea-captain, named Grover, who 
chanced to be in port with his Boston brig, had 
the honor of suggesting to them a horse-power 
of the treadmill type, such as is now so 
commonly used for thrashing grain and saw- 
ing wood, where the weight of the horses, 
climbing on ‘‘lags,’’ propels the saw, or the 
* ‘separator. ’’ 

At a “‘smithy’’ boat which had come down 
the river, our arksmen had such a horse-power 
made for them, and placed it low in the keel, 
amidships. The two paddle-wheels were 
attached to the topmost axle of the “‘lags’’ 
wheel, up the incline of which two horses 
walked abreast. 

A week or more was occupied in making and 
adjusting the new gear, and there were many 
doubts as to its success; but on trial it was 
found that two horses were able to propel this 
light keel-boat against the river current at the 
rate of about four miles an hour. It was neces- 
sary, however, to have two spare horses. Four 
of their horses were reserved for this purpose. 

They still had the pet bear which had come 
to them so unexpectedly. Captain Royce had 
supposed that they might fall in with its former 
owners at New Orleans. 

Moses, who still laid claim to the animal, had 
hopes of trading it fora rifle. But Doctor Buchat 
had taken a fancy to the bear, and named him 
**Napoleon,’’ and Captain Royce wished to 
give him to the genial Frenchman, who had 
repeatedly helped them. 

Moses demurred to this; and the doctor, per- 
ceiving how matters stood with the boy, offered 
him a pair of antique, silver-mounted duelling 
pistols for his pet—not a very suitable present 
for a boy, but the only thing he could give. 

The pistols were long-barreled old flint-locks, 
provided with ‘“‘hair’’ triggers, and Moses was 
much elated. After a discussion, however, he 
reluctantly consented to give Lewis one of 
them; and this burning question being at last 
settled, the two boys set off to take Napoleon 
to Doctor Buchat’s house, which was on 
Good - Children Street, beyond the French 
market. 

They confined the bear’s mouth in a strong 
muzzle and led him by his chain. Wistar Royce 
went along with them to lend a hand, in case 
of need, and to carry in a bag two vertebre of 
the mastodon which were overlooked in the 
hold of the ark when the rest of the skeleton 
‘was hauled to the doctor’s house. 

Captain Royce had that day given each arks- 
man his share of the proceeds of the voyage; 
and John Kenton, Clark McAfee and Merrick 
also went along with the boys, bent on celebra- 
ting the occasion at the ‘‘Sure Enuf Hotel,” 
kept by a tremendously stout pioneer woman, 
known as ‘‘Old Ma’am Colby.” This was a 
place of common resort for flatboatmen, and 
was in a locality called ‘‘The Swamp,’’ at the 
farther end of Girod Street. 

But the three boys went on with their bear 
past the American quarter, and entered the city 
proper by the Tchoupitoulas gate. 

There chanced to be a festival in progress, 
which, judging from the date, may have been 
** King’s day,’’ a féte celebrated by the negroes 
with songs and dances. 

A group of shouting youngsters set upon the 
boys, pelting them with little bags containing 
sugar and rice, also dust and snuff, that caused 
boisterous sneezing. The revelers began chant- 
ing an improvised song about les jeunes Kain- 
tocks. This may have been good-natured chaff, 
but our young arksmen did not like it; no more 
did Napoleon, who was distressed by sneezing 
with a muzzle on his nose. 

They got away from this first group of roist- 
erers and hastened toward the doctor’s house; 
but near the market they encountered a greater 
and much more formidable crowd, in fantastic 
dress, wearing masks and bearing grotesque 
effigies aloft on poles. 

To eyes unused to such parades, the spectacle 
was a startling one. The maskers wore all sorts 
of frightful head-gear—cocks’ heads, with huge 
red combs and bills a foot long, lions’ heads 





and tigers’ heads, bulls’ heads and dogs’ 
heads, Indians, crocodiles, serpents with forked | 
tongues; and all were crowing, growling, bel- | 
lowing, barking, whooping and hissing, with an 
added chorus from scores of horns and conch- 
shells. The uproar, indeed, was incredible. 
In this fantastic mob our young friends found 
themselves suddenly engulfed, and became 
objects of most undesirable attention. 

“ Mirad los Kaintock malos!’ (Look at 
these Yankee rascals!) cried a tipsy Spanish 
sailor, and immediately an eddy of maskers 

















circled round them, bawling forth a song then 
much in vogue, 
“* Méricain coquin, 
Billé en nanquin, 
Voleur du pain, 
Chez Miche @’ Aquin!” 


Our 


‘*Americans” are rogues who dress in home- 
BY ° FRANKLIN ° 
“ | S 
Kelly, the trader, one 
1880, or thereabouts, as nearly as I recall. 
had corralled the last big herds of buffalo in 
‘*T was feeling particularly blue when some 
his camp on Milk River, just across the line, 
‘*The Assiniboines said there were no traders 
those skins, for Indian ‘tans’ were high in the 
loaded five wagons with Indian goods, and 


which, freely translated, signifies that the 
spun, steal bread from the bakeshop, and are 
ONCE had a round-up 
with Sitting Bull,’’ said 
day, when he was in a remi- 
niscent mood. ‘‘It was in 
Sioux had all been penned on their reservations 
or chased into Canada, and white-skin hunters 
Montana and north Wyoming. I was having 
hard work to make expenses. 
Assiniboine hunters came down from the north 
with the report that Sitting Bull had pitched 
and that his Indians had killed a whole herd 
of buffalo which the whites had run up there. 
near Sitting Bull’s village, and that the Sioux 
had heaps of robes toswap. Of course I wanted 
market, and were going higher. So I engaged 
five trusty Canucks and a Sioux half-breed, 
pulled out to find Sitting Bull before any other 
trader should get to him. 





the boys had understood it. 

They cared less for abusive songs, however, 
than for the horns that blared in their faces 
| and two ‘‘Indians’’ who danced about them, 
brandishing tomahawks. When Lewis and 
Moses caught sight of these pseudo-savages 
they made ready for trouble. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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morning waited with patience 
for some word from Sitting Bull. 
About the middle of the forenoon 
he came to my camp, apparently 
in the best of humor. 

‘**Some of us will go with you,’ he said. 
| ‘Our horses are ready, and we will take some 
| robes along and see what you will do for us.’ 
| ‘* This looked like business, and I made 
jready for the start in a leisurely way, to 
show that I was indifferent in the matter of 
trade. 

‘*It was nearly noon when we got off. Our 
party was made up of Sitting Bull, myself, 
some two dozen Indians, and a little string of 
ponies packed with robes. That the chief 
should go was quite in order, for he would, of 
course, expect me to make him some handsome 
presents before the trading should begin. 
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fashion, though for the most part in silence. 


rounded a bend and came plump upon my 
wagon-train, pushing up the valley! 
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all jailbirds! This was not complimentary—if | the grace to leave me one pony—the one I rode 
| —and enough provisions to grub-stake us back 
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to the Missouri. Then he and his barelegged 
and befeathered cavalry took charge of my 


| wagon-train in the name of Queen Victoria! 


**My Canucks chewed grass stalks, while I sat 
and meditated. In the end we made a solemn 
compact, and marched down the valley miles 
enough to quiet the suspicion of any lingering 


| Spy of Sitting Bull’s band. 


**We camped in a coulée for a week, where 


| we shot several deer and manufactured ropes 


| 





‘‘We jogged down the river valley, Sitting | village in Indian file. 
Bull and I riding abreast in an amicable | half-civilized garb which many—most, in fact— 


| 


and bridles of their skins. 

“Then one evening, taking with me Frey- 
chette and Armand Tatro, who could speak 
Sioux like natives, I set out on foot up Milk 
River. We tramped some thirty miles, and 
toward sunset took to hiding in a thicket of 
willows. On the following night we waded a 
dozen miles up Milk River—foot-freezing work 
in October. Before daylight we crawled out of 
the river over some drift stuff, and again hid 
in a deep thicket of willows. 

‘*When daylight came we could see the lower 
teepees of Sitting Bull’s camp, less than a mile 
away. We spent a perilous day in hiding and 
watching. Boys were out all round us, hunting 


| rabbits and birds. A duck-hunter passed within 


thirty feet of where we lay. Yet we found 
intervals in which to look about for the pony 
herds. We knew pretty well where they were 
when darkness came on. 

**We left our cover about an hour after sunset. 
It was quite dark, although a little twilight 
lingered in the north. We straggled toward the 
We were dressed in the 


of the Indians wore, and we had stuck hawks’ 


We had travelled fifteen miles or so when we | feathers in our slouch-hats. 


“Stopping to talk now and then, we shuffled 
along. We passed the nearest teepees within 


**Much astonished, I spurred forward, calling hailing distance, and then skirted the timber- 


‘*The Assiniboines had left him but five or | out to my men to know what they meant by | line until we had made a half-circuit of the vil- 


six days before they came in at my 
post. So we pushed up Milk River 
as fast as possible, until we came to 
a big cairn which marked the United 
States boundary-line. Beyond the 
line I could not safely carry my 
goods. I left the Canucks camped 
on our side, and with Jim Sawpit, 
the Sioux half-breed, I rode on to 
Sitting Bull’s village. A little after 
noon we reached it—sixty or seventy 
teepees sheltered by a fringe of 
timber. 

**As soon as we reached these 
teepees I saw that the Assiniboine 
hunters had told me the truth. 
Everywhere among the trees and on 
high rocks, out of reach of the dogs, 
hung strips of meat, and circles of 
bulls’ heads ornamented the front 
yards of the teepee-dwellers. <A 
hundred women, I should think, 
were at work, dressing and tanning 
buffalo-skins. 

‘*T had expected to find Owl 
Bonnet, a sub-chief, and a number 
of Sioux whom I knew well, at this 
village; but upon inquiry I learned 
that only Sitting Bull’s clan band 
were here, and that I knew none of 
them. 

‘*So I made a little camp by myself, 
and secured the services of a crier, 
who went about announcing my 
presence and purpose. 

**It lacked something of sunset 
when an old Indian came to my 
camp and remarked that Sitting Bull 
would like to see me at his teepee. 
This was cheering. Aside from the 
question of trade, I really wanted to meet the 
man. My old gentleman showed the way, and 
in a brief time I was stooping into the presence 
of a stout man of middle age, who was reclining 
upon a robe. 

‘*He rose to a sitting position and reached 
out a hand. 

“**How!’ he said. 
trade with me?’ 

** * Ves,’ I answered, 
prices.’ 

‘* ‘Where are your goods ?’ 

**T told him. 

***Why didn’t you bring your train to my 
village ?’” 

“‘T answered, as I thought with judgment, 
that my goods were liable to seizure by the 
Canadian authorities should I bring them across 
the line, and that naturally I preferred to trade 
under the protection of my own government. 

‘““This conversation was carried on in the 
Sioux tongue. As I spoke the chief’s face 
darkened, and at the end he flared out angrily: 

***You white people have ruined this country 
—my country! What good are your silly laws, 


‘HE 


‘So you have come to 


if we can agree on 


| which prevent honest men from going and | 


trading where they please ?’ 

‘**Well,’ I answered, ‘I did not make our 
laws, and at any rate, you as an Indian are at 
liberty to buy my goods and bring them to 
your camp.’ 

‘*He seemed to ponder on this for a time. 
Then he spoke. ‘Good!’ he said. ‘I will talk 
with you in the morning.’ 


“T returned to my little camp. Sawpit was 


not there, and I presumed he was engaged with 
friends. 


I rolled in for the night, and the next 
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ROSE TO A SITTING POSITION AND REACHED 
OUT A HAND.’’ 

this piece of business. They halted their teams 

with blank faces as I came up. 

***What do you mean? Why are you here?” 
I cried to Louie Freychette, the wagon boss. 

***Sawpit,’ he said, blankly, ‘Sawpit, he 
come las’ night an’ tell us to come on.’ 

‘**T stared at him in angry amazement; and 
he then hurriedly explained that the half-breed 
had roused them about midnight and told them 
that I had sent orders for the wagons to move 
on to Sitting Bull’s village; that there were no 
Canadians or police within ten days’ ride, and 
that all was safe for trading. 

“IT was quite prepared at the end of this 
recital for the coup which followed. Sitting 
Bull and his men came up, and his rascals 
grinned at us. The chief looked my outfit 
over with gravity. That he had bribed or 
frightened Sawpit into bearing that false mes- 
sage I had not the slightest doubt, and I waited 
to hear what he had to say. 

“Tt came soon enough. ‘Iam sorry,’ he said, 
presently, ‘that your young men have broken 
| the big queen’s law. I am one of her generals 
| now, and I shall have to take your goods.’ 
**The old villain! He had me fairly trapped. 
| He could not have robbed me on my side of the 

boundary-line without getting into trouble at 
|home. As it was, I had no recourse that I 
| could avail myself of without more trouble than 
| the goods were worth. In fact, I could make 
|my plaint to the winds when the Canadian 
|authorities should be informed that I had 
crossed their line to trade, unlicensed, with 
| their Indians. 








lage. We then turned out on the prairie toward 
where we had seen a big herd of ponies grazing. 

“*Presently a mounted Indian loomed in front 
of us. We veered a little to avoid meeting him, 
but when opposite, the man saw us 
and halted. 

*** Ho, brothers!’ he called. 
are you going ?’ 

‘*I thought our time had come, but 
Armand Tatro saved us. He shouted 
back impatiently, perfect in his Sioux: 

***Why, we're looking for some 
horses. You had better attend to your 
own business!’ 

‘*The man passed on, going toward 
the village. I heard my comrades 
chuckling at my elbow as we moved 
into the midst of a pony herd. This 
herd was well scattered over the flat 
bottom-land, picking at the coarse 
grass. 

**We moved about as well as we 
could in the darkness, inspecting the 
animals and slowly gathering a bunch 
for driving. As we moved these horses 
leisurely along, we shouted at each 
other in Sioux: 

* *T think I have found three of my 
horses !’ 

***Ves, I’m sure some of mine are 
here !’ 

‘***He-e-e! Leave those horses alone ! 

They don’t belong with ours!’ 
‘‘If there was a herder within hearing, his 
mind must have been set at ease. Hunters 
often went out among the herds before bedtime 
to round up and picket their horses. 

‘*In the course of half an hour we had 
bunched as many ponies as we dared drive 
together. As we had approached each animal 
separately, we had managed to capture docile 
ones for our riding. We now worked our 
bunch along leisurely, going toward the village 
until we came close to the timber. Then we 
edged them on down-stream. 

‘*In the course of an hour we had our little 
herd out of sight and sound of Sitting Bull’s 
camp. The night was before us, and we made 
the best of it. Morning must have found us 
sixty miles from the village. 

‘*The day that followed was an anxious one, 
especially as we had need to rest and graze our’ 
herd often. But when night came, with no 
signs of pursuit, we knew the Indians had not 
discovered the loss until morning, and that we 
had made a safe though small reprisal. We 
had taken thirty-nine fairly good riding ponies. 
At the rate ponies were selling at for actual 
cash, I had recovered but a small part of my 
loss. 

‘*But a Sioux’s ponies are precious posses- 
sions to him, and I counted on nothing less than 
a just return of my goods. 

‘*We covered the two hundred miles to our 
post on the Missouri as quickly as the drive 
could be made, and I at once engaged an 
Assiniboine runner to go to Sitting Bull’s 
village and tell him that his ponies were held 
at Beaumont; that they would be delivered to 
him upon payment of one hundred and fifty 
robes for the goods and the horses he had taken 
from me, and that I would make him a present 
of my wagons. 

‘*Well, in ten days the robes came, and 
Sitting Bull sent his compliments. ‘Tell that 





‘Where 


**T got off my horse and sat on the ground, a} American trader,’ he said, ‘that his people 


| victim of superior strategy. 





Sitting Bull had | ought to make him a general.’ ”’ 
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THE ICE-BREAKER AT WORK. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


isconsin can boast a man who serves his 

country without pay. He carries the 
mails between two small towns. When bids 
were made for the contract there was much 
rivalry between bidders. This man, who is 
wealthy, offered to undertake the service for one 
cent a year. He receives that sum in a check 
bearing the seal of the United States. 


bout a hundred enemies of the mosquito met 
in New York last month, and appointed 
a committee to consider the wisdom of forming 
a national society for the suppression of the pest, 
and to call a convention for the purpose if they 
thought best. The insect has risen from the 
humble state of provoker of jests at the expense 
of New Jersey to the dignified position of a 
national menace, to be removed if possible, but 
not to be joked about. 


N° fewer whips are made in Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts,—the largest whip-making town in 
the world,—than were made before the automobile 
became popular. This seems to prove one of 
two things—either that there are as many horses 
in use as formerly, or that more whips are used 
upon each of the remaining horses, because the 
automobiles in the road require that something 
be done to distract the attention of the animals 
when they meet the machines. 


a Stanley of Alderley, the only Mohammedan 
member of the British House of Lords, died 
last month. He embraced the religion of the 
Turks while serving as attaché to the British 
legation in Constantinople, and practised it 
devotedly till his death, at the age of seventy-six 
years. He did not attempt to convert his neigh- 
bors to his own religion. Indeed, he was noted 
for his large gifts for the support of the churches 
of the Church of England in his home county. 
he clerk who stands long hours behind the 
counter in the retail store comes into contact 
with some peculiar aspects of human nature. 
“T want to see your fifty-cent mittens,” asked a 
customer. The clerk showed the entire stock. 
“Oh, but I wanted them with fingers.” The 
clerk straightway pulled down all the varieties 
which he had of that description. “But this is 
not right,’’ continued the troublesome customer. 
““These are gloves; they are not mittens at all.’”’ 
The wearied clerk, who vouches for the truth of 
the story, inwardly rejoices that all his customers 


are not like this one. 
- this age of special investigations there should 
be a thorough inquiry into our system of rail- 
roading, to see if it is not possible greatly to 
lessen the number of accidents. The wreck 
near Connellsville recently would compare in 
destructiveness with a small battle. Certainly 
the loss of sixty-nine lives ina single engagement 
would attract serious attention. The occurrence 
of several “accidents” that might have been 
avoided if due care had been exercised has led 
more than one person to remark that the opera- 
tion of American railways leaves much to be 
desired in the way of safety. 
eee worth seven hundred and fifty dollars 
a pound, or about thrice their weight in gold, 
would strike even a millionaire as something of 
a luxury, as indeed they would be, for the table. 
That price was recently paid, however, at a 
market in England, not for a luxury but for an 
investment. The potatoes which brought this 
extraordinary figure of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a pound are a new variety, only a few of which 
have been raised, and those few are in great 
demand for seed. A single potato sold for seventy 
pounds sterling. Another variety sold for three 
hundred pounds—fifteen hundred dollars—a ton. 
Hereafter a gold-mine will be a weak metaphor 
for a profitable enterprise. The real money- 
maker will be “a perfect potato-field.”’ 
ane Russia is not doing as much for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Jews as 
many wish, it is not ignoring the sufferings of 
the race. The courts have recently sentenced 
the two leaders in the Kishenef massacre to 
penal servitude for seven and five years, respect- 
ively, and twenty-three other persons have been 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from six months to two years. When one 
recalls the comparative exemption from punish- 
ment enjoyed by lynching parties in this country, 
one must conclude that Russia’s treatment of 
race rioters is not wholly bad. A commission 
has been appointed to codify the laws relating to 
the Jews, after considering the opinions of the 
governors of the provinces containing Jews. 
These opinions, already secured, are as various 
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| recommended that the Jews be expelled, and 
% think that the Jews are good citizens, and that 
| the restrictions upon their activities should be | 
} relaxed if not removed. 


Grey Hall in the national Capitol has been 


| 
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as the governors. Some of the officers have 


others, notably the governor of Bessarabia, 


adorned with the marble figure of another 
governor. West Virginia has recently placed 
there the statue of Francis H. Pierpont, who 
was the first provisional governor of the state, 
and managed its affairs in the interim between 
separation from Virginia and admission to the 
Union. The number of statues in the hall of 
persons who have been governors suggests that 
the state of politics in a free country is not so 
bad as it might be, when the various common- 
wealths select their governors as the citizens 
most worthy of a place in the gallery of notable 
Americans in Washington. 
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A HEART ACQUAINTANCE. 


Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
Nixon Waterman. 
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PURCHASE OF THE FRIARS’ LANDS. 


onsideration of the proper attitude of the 
( United States toward the friars in the 
Philippines should begin with the knowl- 
edge that for the last half-century the Spanish 
government had used the friars as its agents. 
The friar, who was, religiously, the parish priest, 
was also the chief of police in his village, and 
stood for the civil government. His political 
duties were such that, even when they were 
performed wisely, they made him disliked as 
the representative of Spain. 

In the insurrection that was in progress when 
Admiral Dewey entered Manila Bay, the friars, 
who were all Spaniards, were attacked first, as 
the Spanish representatives nearest at hand. 
Fifty of them were killed, three hundred were 
imprisoned, and the rest fled for their lives. 

Besides acting as government agents, the friars 
controlled four hundred thousand acres of land, 
which they leased to the Filipinos. As soon as 
the insurrection began the tenants ceased to pay 
rent, and have paid none since 1896. 

Two courses were open to the United States. 
It could send the friars back to their parishes 
and assist them in collecting the rent due. Such 
a course would have led the ignorant Filipinos 
to conclude that the friars were to be the political 
agents of the United States, as they had been of 
Spain, and consequently would have complicated 
the problem of pacification. 

The second course, the one finally taken, was 
to eliminate the friars as far as possible. When 
the friars discovered that the government would 
not use force to restore them to their parishes 
they began to leave the islands, and now only a 
few are left. 

There remained the question of the disposal of 
the friars’ land. After prolonged negotiation an 
agreement has been made between the govern- 
ment of the islands and the Roman Catholic 
Church, under which the government buys the 
land for seven and a quarter million dollars, and 
will dispose of it to the tenants on easy terms. 

This arrangement is satisfactory to the church 
authorities and to the Christian Filipinos. That 
the chief cause of the revolts of the natives against 
Spanish rule has been so soon removed is highly 
creditable to the American government ; and the 
Filipinos are to be heartily congratulated upon 
a redress of their greatest grievance. 
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A BRITISH TARIFF COMMITTEE. 


ll reports from England indicate that Mr. 
A Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, the prime 
minister, were aware of the state of public 
opinion when they decided that the time was 
ripe for the serious consideration of a change in 
the tariff policy. But if all other evidence were 
lacking, the representative character of the men 
who have consented to serve on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s committee to gather information upon 
the state of the British trade, and to draft a tariff 
bill to improve it, is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical that the British are intensely 
interested in the movement to make the empire a 
commercial unit. 

The committee contains some of the most 
prominent business men of the country. A 
former president of the Iron Trade Association, 
manufacturers of wool, glass and furniture, 
ship-owners, bankers, builders and managers of 
large retail establishments are serving along with 
experts in statistics and men interested in agri- 
culture. The secretary is a professor of political 
economy in the University of London. 

If it were a mere academic proposition which 
was to be discussed, these men would not have 
identified themselves with the movement. The 
question of tariff reform is regarded as of imme- 
diate and vital interest by a large and growing 
number of British. 

It should be noted further that this committee 
has no official connection with the government. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who has formed it, and a 
few of its members have seats in the House of 
Commons, it is true, but the committee is really 





a body of unofficial citizens, who are preparing 
a scheme for consideration by the people. 
The present Parliament will not be asked to | 


pass the measure. Before the government pro- 
poses a definite change in the fiscal policy of the 
kingdom there is to bea general election, when the 


| tariff question will be the issue before the electors. 


Their decision will depend upon the ability of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to carry their party 
with them. 

The committee is unofficial, but it has been 
formed with the approval of the prime minister. 
It is expected to put in intelligible form the plan 
which Mr. Chamberlain, as the general in com- 
mand of the tariff reform forces, proposes for 
unifying the empire and for restoring British 
trade. 

*® © 
UNAPPRECIATED HELP. 


Help the hermit from his straitened cell, 
Help the frog from out his native well. 
Selected. 


*® 


THE WIFE’S ALLOWANCE. 


ext to love, the most important, often the 
N most importunate, question between a 
man and his wife is money. To the 
young and romantic this may seem a sordid 
condition. Love, in their view, means bonbons 
and long-stemmed “‘American Beauties.” Later 


on, when they learn that it also means taxes and | 


coal bills, shoes, pew rent and groceries, they 
will see why it is that the most beautiful super- 
structure must have a firm financial foundation. 

Then will come, or at least ought to come, the 
question of an allowance for the wife—a very 
modern question in the opinion of many, and a 
foolish one in the view of the old-fashioned and 
conservative. It is true that it is raised more 
often than it used to be. The reason is that 
women’s views of life, especially of married 
life, have advanced. Many were self-supporting 
before marriage, and many more might have 
been so if they chose. To them the exchange of 
financial freedom for absolute dependence is not 
attractive. They had the control of money 
before marriage; they reasonably desire the 
control of at least a little after marriage. 

To men of sympathetic imagination this ques- 
tion may never present itself. They supply 
unasked not merely the wife’s known and 
expressed needs, but, realizing their own fond- 
ness for a new tie or the occasional entertainment 
of a friend at luncheon, they appreciate a woman’s 
need of funds for which she need not account. 

The other type of man—the type which pays 
the regular bills and takes no thought of extra- 
neous wants—should remember that married 
life is often compared to a partnership. It is 


not necessary that both partners draw equal | 
sums from the profits of the business, but even | 
the junior partner expects to use his small share | 


as he pleases. If he is worthy to be a member 
of the firm he will not take advantage of his 


position, nor draw more than the business will | 


stand. 

The necessity of asking for every cent she 
spends is humiliating to any woman of sensi- 
bility. She wants her allowance, as Burns said 
of wealth, 


Not for to hide it in a hedge, or for a train resplendent, 
But for the glorious privilege of being independent ; 


and if she has it she will use it, in most cases, 
wisely, and both she and her husband will be 


happier. 
* & 


DREYFUS. 


fter due deliberation, the Commission of 
Revision appointed by the French minister 
of justice has granted the request of 
ex-Capt. Alfred Dreyfus for a new trial. The 
decision is the result of examination of all the 
evidence submitted at the two courts martial 
which have already passed upon the matter, 
and of additional facts brought to light by 
General André, the minister of war. 

Since 1894 this famous case has been before 
the public, not only of France, but of the world. 
There could be no more striking evidence of the 
esteem in which even the most unsentimental 
hold honor and patriotism than the interest 
which the two Dreyfus trials excited, and which 
the anomalous position of the accused man has 
kept alive ever since. 

The crime with which he was charged was 
the selling of military information to the German 
government; in other words, with treachery to 
his own country. It placed him with the great 
traitors of history. The first trial brought to 
light such rascality and shameless lying among 
his accusers that the court martial which found 
him guilty was wholly discredited. The second 
trial inspired little more confidence, and his final 
pardon left the question of his guilt or innocence 
where it was in the beginning, and where it still 
remains. 

This, at least, is sure: the guilt of Captain 
Dreyfus has neither been proved nor disproved. 
He evidently has faith in the justice of his cause, 
for he has never rested content with a pardon. 
Last April he asked the minister of war for a 
reopening of the case. The minister made an 
investigation and communicated the result to 
Monsieur Vallé, the minister of justice, who 
submitted it to the commission, which has now 
decided favorably. 

The new hearing will be before the criminal 
branch of the Court of Cassation, a body com- 
posed of sixteen members. If it should decide 
in favor of Captain Dreyfus the man will be 
restored to his duty and his country, and one 
of the most famous cases of a century will have 











| been settled; if against him, the public will be 
| forced to accept at least the probability of his 
guilt. 


¢ ¢ 


ICE. 


ce, which at this season of the year knits 

the country brook as if with the single pur- 

pose to encourage and assist youthful sport, 
touches the highways of the world’s commerce 
with momentous results. It influences mate- 
rially the location of important railway lines 
and of the great commercial cities. Freight rates 
on the trunk lines are sometimes advanced as the 
ice season approaches, and are reduced when it 
has ended. The movement and warehousing of 
the great staple products are influenced by ice. 

Notwithstanding the notable achievements of 
modern ice-breakers, such as the Ermak, as 
powerful as a man-of-war, which the Russians 
use at Vladivostok, and of effective car ferries on 
the American lakes, which by a long, sloping 
prow break down the ice in front as they pro- 
ceed, the commercial world has a strong prefer- 
ence for ice-free ports. 

The Russians, largely on this account, threw 
|a branch of their trans-Siberian railroad south- 
ward, and created the town of Dalny, near Port 
Arthur, only to find that their artificial break- 
water so becalms the sea as to give them a great 
deal of trouble with harbor ice. In the Baltic 
Sea this barrier of winter greatly limits the 
effectiveness of the Russian navy, and has 
materially influenced European history. 

Over large areas of our own country ice puts a 
quietus on the interior waterways. Even the 
proposed one-hundred-million-dollar enlargement 
of the Erie Canal by New York cannot be 
utilized in winter. Many river cities which have 
direct communication with the world through 
most of the year must depend in cold weather on 
an ocean port as the terminus for their heavy 
freights. The railroads justify the difference 
between their summer and winter rates on the 
ground that without some such discrimination 
their traffic at one season would be ruinously 
lessened, and that in winter would be stimulated 
beyond their ability to move it profitably. 


& 


& 
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he British ambassador to Washington receives 
thirty thousand dollars a year; the ambassa- 
dor to Berlin gets forty thousand dollars, and the 
ambassador to Paris forty-five thousand. It was 
recently reported that the salary of Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, the new ambassador to the 





United States, had been raised to fifty thousand 
dollars. The highest salary received by an ambas- 
sador of the United States is seventeen thousand 
| five hundred dollars, paid alike to the ambassador 
to France, to Germany, to Great Britain, to Mexico 
and to Russia. The British system of salaries is 
based on the theory that the government must 
pay its representatives abroad a sum sufficient to 
| enable them to live in fitting style without being 
| compelled to draw on their private fortunes. The 
ambassadors of the United States in Paris and in 
London and in St. Petersburg have been known 
| to spend their whole salaries in house rent, paying 
their remaining living expenses out of their own 
pockets. ye 
“ hristian Work” comments on the statement 
of the president of Columbia University 
that interest in the Bible and in Bible study is 
declining. It asserts that interest is increasing 
rather than declining, and furnishes some facts in 
support of the assertion. During the past year 
more than forty-seven thousand railroad men and 
student associations in New York City alone were 
enrolled in Bible classes. In Cleveland, Ohio, a 
very large number of working men are members 
of Bible classes, and in a number of large indus- 
trial plants there are Bible classes which meet at 
midnight, to accommodate night workers. The 
New York Sun contributes to the subject by 
remarking that nothing calls out so many letters 
from its readers as the printing in its columns of 
anything pertaining to religion, and especially to 
the Bible. pie, 
adame Curie has not had to die to win fame 
as a scientist, as the world is recognizing the 
importance of her achievement in discovering 
radium. She and her husband shared the Nobel 
prize with Monsieur Becquerel for the most impor- 
tant discovery in physics during the last year, and 
the Curies have received the Davy medal from 
the Royal Society of Great Britain for the same 
discovery. The London Spectator has said of 
Madame Curie’s work that her concentration and 
endurance “in carrying on the experiments which 
led to the discovery of radium have no parallel in 
the history of science, unless it be that of Caroline 
Herschel.” om 
son of Charles Dickens writes to the London 
Chronicle that he never heard his father make 
use of any “unkind or indiscreet expression in 
regard to any author or authoress of his time.” 
The jealousies of literary people are a favorite 
theme of comment, but the accusation of a lack of 
kindness and discretion is doubtless often based 
on the idlest sort of gossip. 
bright Washington correspondent has been 
amusing himself by searching the ponderous 
| tomes of the census report for curiosities. He 
| found plenty of them, and if he keeps his knowl- 
| edge fresh can shame the most ingenious exam- 
| iner on a country school committee. He knows, for 
example, that in Nevada there is only one hair- 
| dresser whose father was a Turk and whose 
| mother was a French-Canadian; that Massachu- 
| setts has one “female hunter, trapper, guide and 
| scout,” and New York a “female lumberman’”; 
| that there is only one native of Luxembourg in 
| Boston, and one Montenegrin manufacturer of 
artificial knee-caps. Here is a good illustration 
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of the uselessness of isolated facts and the useful- | 
ness of correlated facts. The value of the census 
consists largely in the extent and accuracy of its 
detailed information. 


* 
A WISE CAT. 


he cat, friend of woman as the dog is of man, 

silent, gentle and graceful, with no bark or 
bounce or boisterousness to mar her refined 
demeanor or disquiet the most sensitive nerves, 
has often proved herself an ideal companion for 
an invalid or convalescent. The tedium of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s last days and failing powers 
was greatly cheered by the companionship of the 
beautiful gray cat imported from India for the 
purpose, the kitten of a trained Indian “watch- 
eat,” and as intelligent as she was beautiful. She 
soon learned to pose for her picture, play the 
piano, and perform many other tricks at command, 
and was unfailingly affectionate, graceful and 
interesting in her natural behavior. 

An American woman who has but recently recov- 
ered from a prolonged convalescence of many 
weary months declares that she had no more con- 
siderate and comforting friend than her Maltese 
cat,Quaker Lady. No one had thought her brighter 
or more affectionate than other kittens until her 
mistress fell sick. Then she seemed at once 
to understand and accept the situation, would 
scarcely leave the sick-room, manifested her devo- 
tion in many ways, and tried to learn the tricks 
which the invalid and her nurse delighted to teach. 

She was fond of cuddling beside her mistress as 
she lay upon her couch, and soon was able, in 
answer to the command, “Lady, my muff,” “Lady, 
my afghan,” or “‘Lady, my tippet,” to stretch her 
furry warmth against the chilled hands or feet, or 
to eurl in close between shoulder and neck. 

She learned, untaught; to distinguish the sound 
of the approaching wheels of the doctor’s buggy 
from any other vehicle,—no one could tell how,— 
and would always leap to the window-seat to 
watch him descend, and remain there in dignified 
aloofness till his departure. She would endure 
his advances toward friendship, but never recip- 
rocate them; his coming, she knew and resented, 
meant that she must quit the couch or vacate the 
chair beside it, her two chosen posts. 

Once when the sufferer, exhausted after hours 
of pain, could not keep the tears from stealing 
from under her closed eyelids, she was startled to 
feel a soft paw touch her cheek, and peering 
between her lashes, she saw Lady, who, seated by 
her pillow, was gravely reaching for each tear as 
it fell. 

“She wasn’t playful, either,” the invalid still | 
declares. “She was just surprised, and—oh, well, 
of course you'll say I’m a goose, but I don’t care— | 


she was sympathetic, and it did me a lot of good.” | 
| 
| 
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BY THE WAY. 


t was a crisp early winter afternoon, and Bond 

Street was crowded with shoppers hurrying | 
from store to store, or examining window displays | 
with the perplexed frown of those who have begun | 
the annual struggle with Christmas lists. | 

In the midst of the pushing throngs there were | 
two who were neither hurried nor perplexed—an | 
old woman and a child of ten or eleven, who stood | 
looking into the window of one of the largest | 
jewelry firms. 
hardly have guessed them possible purchasers, | 
yet it was evident from the bright faces and eager | 
gestures that certain articles in the window were | 
being carefully considered. Presently the little | 
maid’s voice, growing more excited, betrayed the | 
secret. | 

“I’m going to buy you that diamond ring, grand- 
ma, the very biggest, sparklingest one of all!” } 

“And I’m going to buy you that largest string | 
of pearls,” grandma answered, promptly, “the one | 
that’s big enough to go round your waist, and that | 
red bag with the gold clasps. I can choose two | 
things to your one because grown people always 
have more money.” 

A lady in costly furs, who had been looking at 
the pearls, turned for a swift glance at the two 
faces as she moved away. “Did you hear them?” 
she asked her companion. 

“Ves,” the other nodded. 

“Wasn’t it beautiful? Did you ever see happier 
faces in your life? I was looking at the pearls 
for Alice, but they seemed so small beside real 
treasure like theirs. I don’t think so much of the 
child, for ‘making believe’ is part of childhood’s 
heritage, but to hold such power of enjoyment 
into an old age of hard work and poverty when 
so few of us keep it past youth! We are too busy, 
I suppose. Sometimes we get distorted con- 
sciences and grow to think that there’s so much 
to do that we have no right to take time to enjoy, | 
and then having reached that stage and wasted 
the real thing, we spend our time and strength and | 
money devising substitutes. I’d like to engage | 
that old lady to give the girls lessons; I’d like to 
engage her to teach me.” 

The crowd swept on and the speaker was lost in | 
it; the brief wayside sermon with its two preachers | 
was ended. But it was worth remembering. 


From their poor dress one would | 
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PROGRESS OF INDIA. 


[rats in spite of two disastrous famines and 
terrible visitations of plague, fever and cholera, 
has made remarkable progress in the past ten 
years. According to the decennial Blue Book on 
the “moral and material progress and condition” 
of that part of the British empire, the business of 
the post-office has increased forty-two per eent., 
and seventy-five per cent. more telegrams were 
sent in 1901 than in 1891. 

The state railways have become self-supporting. 
A million and a half acres of arid land have been 
reclaimed by irrigation. Plans have been made 
for further storage of water for irrigation and for 
the prevention of future famines resulting from 
destruction of crops through drought. 

The extension of the railways—more than eight 
thousand miles of new road have been built—has 
made it easy to ship grain from the fertile districts 
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to the famine regions, and this, with the irrigation 
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plans, is counted upon to prevent much suffering | 


in the future. 

The growing appreciation among the people of 
the importance of coéperating with the govern- 
ment in its efforts to prevent the spread of cholera 
and the plague indicates that considerable prog- 


|ress has been made toward the eradication of 


these diseases. Although the civilization of India 
is old, its commercial development is still in its 
infancy; but it is a pretty vigorous infancy, as the 
statements in the Blue Book indicate. 


FICTITIOUS ASTRONOMY. 


*“'T“he Companion” called attention some months 

ago to certain inaccuracies in points of fact 
into which great writers of fiction have fallen, 
through ignorance or inadvertence. Astronomy 
seems to have perplexed the makers of great 
imaginative fiction. Poetical temperaments must 
ever be interested in the stars, yet may not under- 
stand their mathematical habits. 


In “Hard Times” Dickens makes a slip. Stephen 
Blackpool falls down an old mine shaft, whence he 
is rescued after many hours. When he has reecoy- 
ered consciousness for a few moments before his 
death, he looks up at a star and says: 

“It ha’ shined on me in my pain and trouble 
down below. . . . Often as I coom to myself and 
found it shinin’ on me down there in my trouble, I 
thowt it were the star as guided to our Saviour’s 
home. I awmust think it be the very star.” 

The idea is beautiful e..ough to make us forget 
the fact that, lying at the bottom of a deep pit with 
a relatively narrow aperture, Stephen could not 
have seen any one star for more than a few min- 
utes. But perhaps Dickens knew what he was 
about, after all, for Stephen is a harassed and 
dying man. His words may be simply the delusion 
of weakness and emotion,and profoundly true from 
the point of view of another science—psychology. 

Hugo makes a more evident blunder. In the 
third chapter of the second book of “The Man 
Who Laughs” a hooker or fishing-smack is repre- 
sented at sea in midwinter; it has left Portland 
Harbor, England, and is some hours out. The cap- 
tain looks in vain through the mist for the three 
stars of Orion. The old man in the other end of 
the hooker replies that he cannot see the red star 
Antares. The mist does not prevent him from 
seeing Antares, for it must have set some hours 
before. Orion would be plainly visible high in the 
heavens, but Antares would be far below the 
horizon. 
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“DON’T FORGET.” 


any years ago, writes Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich in “ Ponkapog Papers,” a noted 


Boston publisher used to keep a large memoran- | 


dum-book on a table in his private office. The 
volume always lay open, and was in no manner a 
private affair, being the receptacle of nothing 
more important than hastily scrawled reminders 
to attend to this thing or the other. 


It chanced one day that a very young, unfledged 
author, passing through the city, looked in upon 
the publisher, who was also the editor of a famous 
magazine. The unfledged had a copy of verses 
secreted about his person. The publisher was 
absent, and young Milton sat down and waited. 

Presently his eye fell upon the memorandum- 
book, lying there spread out like a morning news- 
yaper, anc 
“Don’t forget to see the binder,” “‘Don’t forget to 
mail E. his contract,” “Don’t forget H.’s proofs,” 
and so forth. 

An inspiration seized upon the youth. He took 
a pencil, and at the tail of this long list of “‘don’t 
forgets” he wrote, “Don’t forget to accept A.’s 
poem.” 

He left his manuscript on the table and dis- 
That afternoon, when the publisher 
zlanced over his memoranda, he was not a little 
astonished at the last item; but his sense of 
humor was so strong that he did accept the poem 
—it required a strong sense of humor to do that— 
and sent the lad a check for it, although the verses 
remain to this day unprinted. 
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THE PLEA AND THE EVIDENCE. 


Imost any clerk will take his hat in hand when 
approaching his employer, but the native 
clerk in India is deferential by nature. Tit Bits 
gives a characteristic bit of baboo English written 
by one who wanted a holiday: 


“Most Exalted Sir. It is with most habitually 
devout expressions of my most sensitive respect 
that I approach the ————_ of your masterful 
position with the self-dispraising utterance of my 
esteem, and the also Sregees- ty mayees assur- 
ance that in my own mind I shall be freed from 
the assumption that I am asking unpardonable 
donations if I assert that I desire a short respite 
from my exertions—indeed, a fortnight’s holiday, 
as I am suffering from three boils, as per —_ 

“I have the honorable delight of subscribing 
myself your exalted reverence’s servitor, mer 

Apparently the young man feared that his 
humble and touching epistle would not suffice. 
In the margin he had drawn a rough but graphic 
picture, showing the location of the three boils 
upon his own person. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


he great difficulty in the business world is to 

bring supply and demand together. Two ad- 
vertisements, for example, which have appeared, 
one in New Zealand and one in London, seem to 
ery out, each for the other, but there they are, half 
a world apart. One in the New Zealand Press 
reads thus: 

“A father desires the services of a trustworthy 
lady to administer corporal punishment to his 
three girls. State salary, references and experi- 
ence.”’ ; 

The needs of this Spartan parent are thus met 
by a paragraph in the Standard: 


“A clergyman’s widow, strict disciplinarian, | 


= lessons to unruly boys and girls. Advice, 
etter, five shillings; home consultation, six shil- 
lings sixpence; corporal punishment from eight 
shillings sixpence. Visits all parts, terms accord- 
ing to distance. Rods supplied, one shilling six- 
pence each.” 
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DISCREET SILENCE. 


hen Bismarck was a boy his father desired 

him to become a clergyman, says Hon. 
Andrew D. White in the Century Magazine. In 
his later years the “Iron Chancellor’ found humor 
in the suggestion. 

“You probably think that if I had become a 
clergyman I should be a better man,” he said 
jocosely to his wife one evening. 

“I will not reply to that,” she said, quietly, “for 
my answer would not be polite.” 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 





ASTHMA 


CURED to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book 387 FREL. ?. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 

referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 

ossa, Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mailed free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 











almost in spite of himself he read, | 








A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Waller Baker & C0.s 





with colored 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 


N A NEW DRESS, picture 
Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
. Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


New England Watch Co. 


OFFICES: 
NEw YorK City: CHICAGO 
37-39 Maiden Jane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bidg. 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 
Don’t fail to use Cres 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended 
For more than twenty years 
ve had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 

as to its value. AU Druggiste. ° 


180 Fulton 8t., New York 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre DameSt. Montreal. 






LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 
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Walter Baker & Co." 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
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An Institution of Convenience and Aid 


for Insurers. 
Series A, Limited to One Thousand Memberships. 


Any institution that is human succeeds. The Century Life-Insurance Club is most 
decidedly human. It is a success—a bigger one than was guessed or dreamed. 

Men and women of thrift and health, with all sorts of incomes and representing all sorts 
of callings and living in all parts of the country, are taking memberships just as fast as they 
can be gotten ready, if not a little faster. 

Now, why are things this way? In what respect is the Club human? Why do people 
apply and applaud? The answer to these three questions is wrapped up in the following 


Club Points and Privileges. 


ist. The Club literature fights shy of “statistics” and technicalities and makes the 
insurance proposition plain and interesting to everybody, eae wT 

2 People want high-grade insurance, and like the idea of being able to get it in a 
pleasant and quiet and easy way. If you are in good health, a membership fee of only 
$1.00, payable when convenient, entitles you to all the privileges of the Club. The Club ob- 
tains for each member an unexcelled Endowment Policy for $1,000, or more, in one of the 
reliable Insurance Companies at the usual rate, but on small instalments deposited 
monthly for a few months, according to age—not a bit of strain or worry for the Club mem- 
ber. All facts concerning the Insurance Company which has been selected to issue the Club 
policies—its premium rates, guarantees, etc.—are fully —_— in the Club literature, 
which is exceedingly interesting and handsomely illustrated. ‘ : 

3d. The use of the Club rooms, which are beautifully furnished and located right in the 
heart of New York, is free to all members, resident and non-resident. It’s quite a nice thing, 
if you are visiting the metropolis, to be able to feel “at home” as soon as you strike town. 


In short, this is just about the nicest way to save money SAFELY that has ever been 
placed within your reach. And besides, if you SHOULD he unexpectedly called away, 
the friends who are left behind have a substantial token of your unselfishness and regard. 


How to Join. 


On request, the Secretary will send you by mail full particulars with a blank application 
for membership. However, he cannot do this satisfactorily unless you answer the two 
following questions in your first letter : 


Ist. 





What is your occupation ? 2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 





Gratitude, Confidence, Regret. 


I am grateful for having 
opportunity to become a member 
of the Club. I have been much 
pleased by the courteous and bust- 
nesslike way in which my appll- 
cation has been treated, and with 
the evident desire on the part of 
the Club management to be in 
every way helpful to the members. 
I now have such confidence in the 
Club’s method that I regret not 
having taken a policy for a larger 
amount. Enclosed please find my 
monthly deposit. 

A. M. F., Boston. 











Each Club policy is beautifully 
engrossed and enclosed in a seal- 
leather case with the member’s 
name inscribed in goldleaf. It is 
the edition de lure of life-insurance, 
and forms altogether the most at- 
tractive and interesting financial 
equipment ever offered. 


M. Ray 
Century Life-Insurance Club 
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CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section Z, 
5, 7 and 9 East 42d St., New York. 


RICHARD WICHTMAN, Secretary. 


A little down and a little a month 
is all that is required to secure a 
membership now, while member- 
ships are to be had. Address 
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BY L.A. ‘CAVERLY 
here comes a voice from out the sea, 
A vibrant clang along the wave, 

As Thor’s huge hammer heedlessly 

Had smote the rim of heaven’s concave: 
A distant, deep and solemn knell, 

Now clear, now taint upon the gale; 4 
Now like a far-off minster bell, 

Now like an echoed drowning wail. 
Thus might some peal sound fitfully 

From sunk Atlantis’ buried towers, 
Or from the lone Sargasso Sea 

Some ghostly carack mark the hours. 
It holds the myst’ry of the sea— 

Of lost armadas, where they lie; 
Where swelling-breasted galleons be, 

Their golden hoards piled cank’ring by. 
The hollow throats of guns long mute 

Their lost reverberations pour 
Across the tempest’s frenzied flute, 

The breakers’ intermittent roar. 
The long swell lifts beneath the moon 

The derelict’s fell menace, where 
The liner’s drowning clamor soon 

Swells the far sound upon the air. 


The solemn knelling of the sea 

Hath all these voices blent, and more, 
And its whole soul full ceaselessly 

Into deep utt’rance seems to pour. 
There comes a voice from out the sea, 

Somewhat it speaks to ev’ry heart; 
But tell me what it says to thee, 

And I will tell thee what thou art. 
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MILY PRAYERS. 


‘CA number of years ago, when 
; the custom of holding 
family prayers was more 
common in American 
families than it is to-day, a 
certain Mr. Winthrop, a man 
of sturdy Christian principles, 
took his family to Europe for 
a summer of pleasure. 

There were in the family, 
besides the father and mother, several young 
sons and daughters, all of an age to appreciate 
and enjoy their first visit to the Old World. 
They were energetic young people, eager to see 
everything that was to be seen, and the summer 
days were all too short for them. Moreover, 
to their dismay, their father insisted upon 
having family prayers every morning in Europe 
just as he had been accustomed to have them 
in America. 

The girls were embarrassed. No other trav- 
ellers whom they had met had family prayers. 
They wished their father would be like other 
people. The boys grumbled about the loss of 
time when there were so many things to do. 
But obedience was a habit in the family, and 
not once during that delightful and long-remem- 
bered summer did a member of the family 
absent himself from prayers. 

In Paris they had a private sitting-room into 
which their bedrooms opened; and the girls 
were made uncomfortable by the fact that one 
other person—a woman whose name they did 
not know, and whom they had not met—shared 
the privileges of the sitting-room with them. 
What if she should open her door some morning 
and come in upon the kneeling family ? 

‘How mortified we should be!’’ said the girls. 

But the woman never opened her door at that 
embarrassing moment, nor, indeed, at any other 
time while the family was present, although 
they spent three weeks in Paris. 

Half a dozen years later the eldest daughter 
was at a ‘‘tea’’ in New York, when a woman 
whose face was unfamiliar came up to her and 
said : 

‘*Tf Tam not mistaken this is Miss Winthrop. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the girl, and added, ‘‘but 
I am afraid I do not recall your name.’’ 

‘*You never knew my name,’’ replied the 
woman, ‘‘but your father once saved me from 
making a great mistake in my life, and I have 
always hoped that I might some day see him 
and thank him. Will you thank him for me?’ 

‘*Ye-es, willingly,’”’ assented the girl, and 
waited for further enlightenment. 

‘It was in Paris,’’ the woman continued. 
**T was all alone and in great trouble; I had 
no one with whom to consult, and I was in 
desperate need of help. A little more,—a step 
or two,—and I should have ruined my life. 


FA 






Every morning your father prayed in the sitting- | 


room. He prayed for the strangers far away 
from home, for the tempted ones, the lonely 
ones—he prayed for me. And his prayers gave 
me strength to resist my temptation. Your 
father saved my life.’’ 

‘*You were the lady who shared the sitting- 
room with us!’’ gasped the girl. ‘‘And we 
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were always so afraid you would come in and 
find us on our knees!’’ 

‘*T, too, was on my knees,’ the woman 
answered, ‘‘on my knees behind my closed 
door.’’ 
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A GREAT AGRICULTURAL DISCOVERY. 


our-fifths of every breath of air which the 
F lungs inhale is pure nitrogen. It is one of 

the commonest of the elements. And yet, 
says a writer in Harper’s Monthly, it is the one 
thing for the lack of which wheat-fields, cotton- 
fields and corn-fields are abandoned as “worn 
out” because it is the most expensive plant-food 
for man to supply to the soil, and one which most 
plants are unable to absorb in its pure state from 
the air. To remedy this, the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington is preparing to distribute 
among farmers a substance resembling com- 
pressed yeast, which will raise, not bread, but 
crops; for when applied to certain plants it will 
enable them to take up abundant nitrogen from 
the atmosphere. The “yeast” is really a mass of 
germs, which bid fair to become most efficient 
gardeners. 


It has long been known that clover and other 
leguminous crops flourish in ‘‘worn-out” soil, and 
when plowed into it partially restore the fer- 
tility of it. Studying this phenomenon, scientists 
have found that in such a soil the plants have 
nodules, little bunches, or swellings, on their roots, 
which they do not have when grown elsewhere. 
These nodules are formed by bacteria called 
radiocola. 

Professor Nobbe, a German investigator, found 
that lupines which had the nodules would grow in 
soil devoid of nitrogen. Without the nodules the 
lupines would not grow. He obtained some of the 
radiocola from the nodules and propagated them 
in —— till he had many millions of the germs, 

e then put into three jars equal quantities of 
sterilized sand containing no nitrogen whatever. 
In each jar he planted beans. The first he fertil- 
ized with all the usual plant-foods except nitrogen. 
The second he supplied with the same food and 
saltpeter, a form of nitrogen easily absorbed by 
plants. The third he fed like the first, and in 
addition inoculated the sand with his radiocola. 

s interesting. The 
beans all came up, w days grew alike. 
Then the first lot, having no nitrogen, turned 
ellow and died. The second continued ‘to grow 
n normal fashion. But the third, although ‘ot 
no nitrogen in the soil, flourished far beyond its 
neighbor, and developed a luxuriant and healthy 
owth, showing that the radiocola had enabled 

t to draw its nitrogen from the air. 

Professor Nobbe carried his experiments much 
further. He showed that while in neutral soil 
radiocola are all alike, once they have associated 
themselves with a given plant, as clover, the 
become very nearly useless for other plants, suc 
as beans and — Accordingly he as labored 
to produce highly specialized bacteria for each 
oe a germs trained to grow their 
specialty. 

Having done this, his next move was to place 
them in the farmers’ hands. He grew them by 
millions, and packed them in bottles of gelatine. 
All that the farmer needed to do was to dilute the 
gelatine with warm water, mix it with the seed 
and a little soil, partially dry the mixture and 
sow it. The germs did the rest. 

There was much opposition to the new “‘fertil- 
izer,”’ and one old farmer who did not believe in 
it planted in a big field a lot of the inoculated 
seed in a big letter ““N,” Professor Nobbe having 
named the gelatine compound “Nitragen.” The 
farmer was amazed and convinced when above 
all his other beans that year there stood out the 
letter ““N” in luxuriant and healthy plants. 

Professor Nobbe’s gene jars are inconvenient 
to handle, so the United States Department of 
Agriculture, tee up his experiments, has hit 

if 
i 





upon the “compressed yeast-cake plan’ as simple 
and satisfactory. It is now about ready to dis- 
tribute them to farmers whose lands need renew- 
ing, especially in regions barren of radiocola. 
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A COMIC TRAGEDY. 


ohn Banvard, who afterward became famous 
J as the painter of a great panorama of Missis- 

sippi scenery, set out in his boyhood, in the 
early thirties, to travel down the “Great Water” 
in a flatboat with a number of companions. They 
built their boat on the Wabash, and were to pay 
their way by exhibiting dioramie views in the 
cabin at landings. Unfortunately the candle-lights 
were not then shining through the sycamores 
along the Wabash, and before the adventurers 
reached a settled region they ran out of provi- 
sions. In the woods they could find nothing but 
papaws, luscious at first, but quickly cloying. 


For two days, wrote the sixteen-year-old Ban- 
vard, we had nothing whatever to eat but those 
awful papaws. The very sight or memory of one 
made me shudder. Then, on a joyful, sunny after- 
noon, we approached Shawneetown, Illinois, on 
the Ohio River, where we were advertised to 
exhibit. As we came in we could see on the bank 
a crowd of people. Some carried chickens, some 
eggs, some yams, some potatoes, some ‘‘side- 
meat” (bacon) and some corn-meal. Our dinner 
was in sight, for all those things were intended as 
payment for admission at the door, and all were 
‘or 


Our stomachs hungered and our mouths watered 
for the feast; but alas! we were too eager. 
Working our boat toward land, we ran upon a reef 
and stuck fast. Every effort to set us free failed. 
Darkness came on, and before our eyes our 
“house” disbanded and went home, carrying our 
— with it. 

Jiscouraged and forlorn, we turned to our ba: 
of papaws for what consolation we could find, 
then went to sleep. In the night we floated free, 
and at daylight were in the woods again, eight 
miles below those luscious provisions. That was 
one of the most awful tragedies of my life. 
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A HERO OF THE HOUR. 


n the New York fire department all acts of 
| heroism are compared with what Jim McEvoy 

did that Sunday morning in May, 1903, when 
he carried his partner, McNally, a living torch, 
out of a burning tenement. A writer in Every- 
body's Magazine tells the story: 


A pot of lard boiled over in a bakeshop in the 
first story of a New York East Side tenement, and 
in a few minutes the building was in flames. 
When the policeman rushed through the house, he 
found most of the tenants in bed. He hammered 
on door after door, and seeing retreat cut off from 
below, commanded the frightened people to follow 
him to the roof. They did, and so made their 
escape through the scuttle, across the roofs and 
down through neighboring houses to the street. 
Then it was found that one man, a cabinet-maker, 
had been forgotten. 

Truck 3,to which McNally and McEvoy belonged, 





had arrived = this time, and a ladder was put up 
toward the window of the cabinet-maker’s room. 
But the fire had gained such headway that it was 
deemed unwise to order the firemen to mount the 
ladder. McNally found out that there was a man 
in the building, and without waiting for orders, he 
mounted the ladder and disappeared through the 
window. 

It is said that no one saw him go, which — 
easily be, for the smoke was thick and the exc 
ment intense. He might have burned to death 
then and there but for the merest chance. Jim 
McEvoy had started for the truck, which was 
round the corner, to get his rubber boots. As he 
ran he looked up at the building, and as his 

lance swept across the blazing front he saw at 

e window above the ladder a face. McEvoy 
forgot his boots, and running forward he, too, 
climbed the ladder. 

He mounted steadily toward the window, from 
which the flames were belching as from a furnace. 
During an interval when the blast seemed less 
severe he caught the sill and dived throu No 
one expected him to reappear, but in a minute he 
was back with what looked like a huge torch in 
his arms. The torch was McNally, who was 
aflame from head to foot. 

MeNally, when he entered, had missed his foot- 
ing and fallen headlong down-stairs into the fire. 
Nevertheless he managed to crawl up to the 
window — and it was at the moment when he 
looked out that McEvoy had seen his face. The 
flames had eaten through his rubber coat, and he 
was burning up. To touch him was like handling 
a hot brand. And yet McEvoy put his hands 
round the brand and lifted it through the window. 

“Somehow or other,” as he says himself, he 
managed to pass McNally down to where Shaugh- 
nessy was waiting, and together they got him 


down, while the stream from the hose | on 
them to keep them from burning to death. 
MeNally died after days of suffering. His 


courage had been equal to that of McEvoy, whose 
are were severely burned arms and hands. 
The cabinet-maker, r all, succeeded in making 
his escape from the opposite side of the building. 


THE DEATH SONG OF THE TREES 





“& W°* are doomed,” sighed the trees, “for ever 
and ever come nigher 

The ax and the biting saw, and the all-devouring 
fire! 

We are strong to meet our fate, but wo for the 
innocent things 

That have lived their happy lives in the peace our 
shelter brings. 

The deer will find no refuge from the hunter’s 
deadly gun, 

The frail wild flowers will wither in the glare of 
the noonday sun; 

The streams will dry at their fountains, the nes- 
tling birds must go, 

The whole fair land will be stricken with loneli- 
ness and wo. 

No more to the parching southland will the winds 
bring cooling balm, 

They will pass an arid desert, with death in its 
changeless calm. 

Alas!” sighed the trees together—the wail swept 
on and on— 

“Alas for the beautiful land when its guardian 
trees are gone!” 


FORGOT THE LAWYER’S FEE. 


here was an auction sale in a Virginia town, 

and one after another the widow’s few pos- 

sessions fell beneath the hammer. Among 

the people present was Henry A. Wise, a former 

Governor of Virginia, whose kind heart made him 

the friend of all who knew him. The Advocate 
and Guardian describes the auction: 


Presently the auctioneer took up a large bowl 
which happened to be full of sugar, and the poor 
woman, anxious to save its contents, hastened 
—a next room to find something in which to 
put it. 

Just as she returned the auctioneer cried, 
“Sold!’’ and the purchaser insisted that the sugar 
was his. The widow pleaded for the little that 
meant much to her, but the buyer was obdurate. 
The protests of the crowd were so strong that he 
finally turned to Mr. Wise and said: 

“Mr. Wise, you are a lawyer. Am I right or 
not? If gee say I am not, I will give back the 
fan 9 J you say I am entitled to keep it, I'll 

eep it.” 

“My friend,” vepited Mr. Wise, in his gentlest 
tone, “‘you put a delicate and unpleasant respon- 
sibility on me. Hadn’t you better decide the 
matter for yourself?” 

“No,” replied the fellow, curtly. “I know what 

our opinion is going to be, and [ want you to give 
t so that this whole crowd can hear it.’ 

“Then,” said Wise, “I advise you that the sugar 
is yours. The widow cannot take it from you. 
She has no redress.” 

“Aha!” cried the man, turning to the spectators. 
“What did I tell you?” 

“Stop!” continued Wise. “I’ve advised you at 
op own request, as I can prove by these people. 

tremains for me to tell you that my fee for the 
advice is five dollars, and I shall be obliged if you 
will pay it at once.” 

The man turned scarlet, but_produced a five- 
dollar bill and handed it to Mr. Wise. The crowd 
ieiea its approval, but suddenly became silent as 

r. Wise walked up to the widow and said, “This 
money is mine; I have earned it. Take it and 


buy more sugar.” 
E Leonards, was the son of a hair-cutter in a 
homely shop near Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
Once when Sugden was addressing a crowd in the 
interest of his own candidacy to Parliament a man 
called out to know what soap cost, and how lather 
was made. “I am particularly obliged to that 
gentleman,” replied Sir Edward, “for reminding 
me of my lowly origin. It is true that I am a 
barber’s son, and was once myself a barber. If 
the gentleman who so politely reminded me of 
these facts had been a barber he would have con- 
tinued one to the end of his life.” The London 
Globe gives an account of some other barbers who 
attained fame in political or commercial life. 

Best known of all these barbers who have 
attained fame were Arkwright, improver of the 
spinning-jenny, who turned to mechanics when 
the wig-making trade fell off, and Jeremy Taylor, 
who was brought up in his father’s shaving shop 
at Cambridge. Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden 
was a barber’s son, “‘a scrubby little lad who used 
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SOME FAMOUS BARBERS. 
dward Sugden, afterward made Lord St. 

















to wait on his father with razors and a 


wter 
bowl.’”? When he was made a peer of England he 
took his own son back to the litthe Westminste 
shop, and urged him always to remember that 
there his grandfather had been accustomed to 


shave others for a penny. 

William Falconer, poet of the sea, was yon 
barber in Edinburgh until his poem, “The ~ 4 
wreck,”’ made him famous and won him a commis- 
sion in the royal navy. Allan Ramsay, the “gentle 
shepherd,” was a prosperous wig-maker fore 
he turned to book-selling; and Charles Day, who 
made a fortune in blacking, was a barber until he 
invented his famous shoe-polish. 

The “almanac joke” has become traditional in 
America, where the advent of the patent medicine 
book is the annual occasion for a merry search 
for familiar jests and puns. It was a barber’s 
scissors that set the great example, for William 
Winstanley, the compiler who issued the “Poor 
Robin” almanacs from 1662 onward, relinquished 
the razor for the pen. ‘The scissors he retained,” 
wrote a caustic critic, “for he clipped without 
stint and without acknowledgment from his pred- 
ecessors.”’ 

Craggs, who was secretary of the South Sea 
bubble, was a barber turned promoter. He 
was at one time enormously wea any He went 
as far as the most extravagant in his specula- 
tions, and when the crash came and the panic 
= his fortune vanished and he committed 
suicide. 

A barber with a varied career was Giovanni 
Belzoni, who learned his trade in Padua. Belzoni 
went to England and set up a shop, but found more 
money posing at Sadler’s Wells as the “Patagonian 
Samson.” He saved money, and with it went to 
Egypt, where he became rich through his discov- 
eries in the tombs of the ancients. 

Few barbers, however, have died as rich as 
John Courtois, a well-known character of London. 
He was ogy ! penurious, and was fortunate 
in speculations. It is related of Lord Gage that 
at a meeting of the East India Company he found 
Courtois present. 7 

“Ah, Courtois,” he said, “what are you doing 
here?” 

“T am here.to vote, my lord,” was the reply. 

“What! ou @ proprietor!” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“With how many votes?” 

“Four, my lord.”’ 

“Ah, indeed! Well, Courtois, before we go to 
vote, suppose you fix my curls a bit.” 

This the wealthy proprietor proceeded to do, 

cketing the fee afterward gladly enough, al- 
hough at his death, but a short time afterward, 
he left a fortune of a million dollars. 
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COMRADES. 


obby was ten years old and an alarmingly 
B light-hearted and careless young person. 

It was supposed, however, that he would 
be capable of escorting his grandmother to the 
family Christmas dinner, one block away from her 
home, without mishap. 


He was tall jor his age, and he offered his arm 
to his grandmother in a _— and satisfactory 
manner as they started off together. 

“I hope he will remember that she is almost 
ninety, and not try to hurry her. I’m sure I’ve 
cautioned him enough,” said Bobby’s mother, as 
she began to dress her younger children. But 
when she arrived at the family party it appeared 
that grandmother had turned her ankle and was 
lying on the lounge. 

“Bobby,” said the mother, reproachfully, “where 
were you when grandma slipped iad 

“Now I won’t have that boy blamed,” said 
grandmother, briskly, smiling up into Bobby’s 
remorseful face. “We came to a fine ice slide, 
and he asked me if I thought we could do it, and 
I told him I did. And 1 want you children to 
remember one thing: when you get to be most 
ninety you’ll count a turned ankle a small thing 
compared with having somebody forget that you’ve 
outlived SF te ae ut rheumatism and sitting 
still. y that likes can rub this ankle a 
0 with some liniment, but 1 want 
Bobby next me at dinner, mind!” 
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THREW IN THE TOBACCO. 


n city stores, where clerks have no control over 
| the prices of goods, the old-time practice of 
“throwing in” something with a purchase has 
gone out of fashion. Years ago, however, when 
“Long John” Wentworth, afterward Mayor Went- 
worth of Chicago, was a clerk in a grocery store, 
it was an established custom. A certain customer 
was particularly urgent in his appeals for what in 
New Orleans is called “lagnappe.”’ 


“Now, Johnny, my boy,” he said, on one occa- 
sion when he had bought a gallon of molasses, 
“can’t ye just throw in a trifle of fine cut?” 

Youn entworth looked at him for a moment. 
Then his eye twinkled. 

“Certain 'y”” he said, and wneosting the jug, he 
“threw in” ‘a handful of chewing tobacco. It 
cured the man of his habit of asking for a bonus, 
if not of the habit of chewing tobacco. 
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LATEST THINGS IN BELTS. 


ashions in women’s dress have played havoc 
F with the p!ans of the British telegraph com- 
pany in East Africa, and with its lines as 
well, says one of the commissioners in his report. 


The dusky belles have found that nothing more 
enhances their charms than a few rods of tele- 
~~ yf wound «bout their waists as a girdle. 

n spite of the slight inconvenience of sleeping in 
it, it has become almost as necessary to them as a 
necklace of coral beads or a shoe-string belt to an 
American girl. 

So serious were the depredations made on the 
jungle telegraph-lines by these seekers after fash- 
onable toilets that the company had at last to 
hold the chiefs of the various tribes responsible. 
Then the young women, being more amenable to 
discipline than their white sisters, ordered a 


change in style. 

A by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. One 
hot afternoon a young man in shirt-sleeves 

and straw hat was wheeling a baby carriage back 

and forth before a small house near Fairmount 

Park. He looked hot, but contented. 


“My dear!” came a voice from an upper window 
of the house. 

“Now let me alone!” he called back. “We’re 
all right.” 

An hour later the same voice came again in 
earnest, pleading tones: 

“George, dear!” 

“Well, what do you want?” he responded. 
“Have the water-pipes burst ?” 

“No, George, dear, but you have been wheeling 
Anna’s doll ali the afternoon. Isn’t it time for 
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SUCH A GOOD BABY! 


new case of mistaken identity is reported 


the baby to have a turn?” 





















































COOKS AND CAKES. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


hen Barbara bakes her famous cakes 
It is a pleasing sight. 
You ought to see the things it takes, 
And all the measuring she makes, 
And what a pile of eggs she breaks, 
To get the mixture light, 
When Barbara bakes her famous cakes 
And treats us to a bite. 


Wren baking-day comes Betty’s way 
I fear I can’t recite 

Just what her patty-pans display — 

A strange and soggy mess, they say. 

But listen, be that as it may, 
The dolls are so polite 

When baking-day comes Betty’s way 
They call her cake just right. 


———_——<Bic—_——~. 


ELIZABETH’S MONEY . 
SYSTEM. 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


HEN Elizabeth was eight years old 
her father said to her, ‘“‘Now, Eliza- 


beth, your mama and I think that you 
are old enough to learn something of the value 
of money; so instead of the ten cents 
you have been receiving each Saturday, 
and the pennies and five-cent pieces 
you have had nearly every time you 
have asked for them, we are going to 
raise your allowance to fifty cents a 
week.’’ 

“Fifty cents, really?’’ said Eliza- 
beth, excitedly. ‘‘Do you really mean 
so much, papa ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Mr. Butler, ‘‘but it is 
only on condition that you show your- 
self wise in the use of it. Fifty cents 
a week is not to mean fifty cents’ 
worth of candy or of foolish toys. We 
want you to remember your Sunday- 
school pennies, your mite-box pennies 
and your little needs, so far as possible. 
That means you are not to run to us 
for every new scrap of ribbon you 
want for your dollies, but you are to 
see if you cannot manage to save some- 
thing for those little things you like to 
have so often. The best way to plan 
the spending of your money is to think 
it all out carefully after this fashion: 
Set aside so much for each of the things 
you know you will have to spend it 
for—as, for example, your Sunday- 
school money. Then put that where, 
by mistake, you will not happen to 
get it to spend. Having counted out 
as much as you need for the things 
you are sure are necessary, you can 


tell how much you have left for the pleasures|mama had used in 


you wish to enjoy.’’ 


When Elizabeth held her first fifty-cent piece | bag, 


in her hand she felt rich indeed. How large 
it was, and how much it would buy! She was 
quite sure she could make it last a long time, for 
she started out with the purpose of using this 
money as wisely as even businesslike papa 
could wish. She had also a pretty, new 
account-book with gilt edges, and a shiny red 


that each put a certain sum into an envelope 
for the basin each Sunday. 


church,’’ thought Elizabeth, ‘‘and so I shall 
give five cents of my fifty.” 

She asked papa and mama if she might not 
join the envelope system, too, and they thought 
it a good thing, so Elizabeth was given a box 
of the small envelopes like theirs. 

On the outside of the envelope was a verse 
which read: ‘‘ Upon 
the first day of the 
week let every one 
of you lay by him 
in store, as God 
hath prospered him.’’ 
This made Elizabeth 
think of a plan. On 
the first day of the 
week she would put 
her five cents into the 
envelope. That would 
be before she had 
spent any of her Sat- 
urday’s allowance. 
Then why, thought 
she, could not one 
have other envelopes 
or pockets for the rest 
of the money, too? 

So she took a long, 
narrow strip of col- 
ored linen such as 





| the making of a shoe- 
and upon the 
strip she laid another 
strip of the same size, 
and sewed them to- 
gether at the ends and along the bottom. Then 
|she counted off as many divisions as she 
| wanted, and sewed in straight lines down these 
| divisions, thus making a strip of little pockets. 





leather cover, and papa showed her how to put She bound the raw edges with tape, and tacked 


her receipts on one side, and her expenses on 
the opposite side, and how to balance her 
account. He promised to look over her book 


the strip to the wall in her room. She made 
| little, square labels, and after lettering them, she 
| pasted them on the pockets. The first one was 


any time she was puzzled, or wished to have | the church pocket, and the label said, ‘‘ Church 


him see it, and she wanted to have him proud 

of her bookkeeping, so she took great pains. 
With such a fortune as fifty cents she thought 

she would like to give something of her own 


toward the offering at the morning service of the | 


church, where she went with mama and papa 
every Sunday. Papa had always given her five 
cents to put into the basin; but he and mama 
belonged to the envelope system, which meant 


Money.’’ Elizabeth had papa change her fifty 
cents into small pieces of money, and into this 
first pocket went her first church envelope with 
a five-cent piece sealed inside. The second 
pocket read, ‘‘Sunday-Szhool Money.’’ Into 
this went the Sunday-school envelope with a 
penny sealed inside. The third envelope read, 
‘*Mite-Box Money.’’ Into this went another 
penny. Then came labels of a different kind. 


‘“*A tenth of what I get ought to go to the | 





” 


| One said, ‘‘Christmas Money,’’ one ‘‘ Fourth 

|of July Money,’’ one ‘‘Candy Money,’’ one 

‘*Toy Money,’’ and another ‘* Birthday- Present 
Money.’”’ 

Papa and mama thought Elizabeth’s plan a 
good one, and so carefully did she divide her fifty 
cents each week that her account-book showed 
}a good record. If she did not spend quite so 


|many pennies for candy and doll ribbons as 
before she did not miss these things, and the 

























THE RESCUE. 


| last I heard of the matter her father and mother | 
were thinking of raising her allowance the next 
year. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Mildred was asked to pick out the 
flag of our country. She did so very readily, 
and was then asked the name of our country. 
“?*Tis of thee,’? she replied. ‘‘My country, 
*tis of thee.’’ 

When Polly for the first time saw the 
wreaths of holly and evergreen for Christmas 
decoration, she gazed at them with delight, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, see the holes all trimmed!’’ 


**O mama!’’ called Addie, aged five. ‘‘The 














baby is eating all the parlor off the matches!’’ 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1, 


DECAPITATION, 
Whole I am only a small part of anything. 
Behead me and I am large enough for everything. 


2. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 

By prefixing the same syllable, a preposition, to 
the following, that which is legal will become a 
sick person; a fold will become more; a kind 
of trimming will become to 
transgress; a certain quantity 
of paper will become to ques- 
tion; a place to burn fuel will 
become a thankless person; a 
worthless animal will become 
to contract; a pose of a chureh 
building will become .to ani- 
mate; ¢ perty will become a 
very small animal. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
You'll find me on the seashore, 
_ Upon most houses, too; 
If in the plural on yourself, 
Oh, how I pity you! 


4. 
CHARADE. 
Oh, but my first was a beautiful 


ass! 
And madly the king did third ; 
Broke for her sake the sacre¢ 


laws, 
Honor and plighted word. 

As to her doom she sadly went, 
“Second is small,’’ she said. 
Lowly her graceful form she 
bent, 

Lowly bowed her 
head. 

Now I have told you the whole 

Of sorrow and wrong and dole. 


graceful 


5. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 
— and — started one — 


to walk to the cottage of their 
old nurse, ——. The way was 
—, and they ran races till 
they were tired. A passed 
them without looking up, and 
a man who hurt thelr feelings 
by addressing them as and 
—. They heard the of the 
engine, and knew they must 
hasten. 

At the cottage they were 
greeted warmly. The twins, 
and ——, wanted them to 
come at once to see their pet 
——, that they said their father 
threatened to ——, it was so 
noisy. 

The oldest girl, ——, was 
keeping her —— on Baby —, a 
little ——, who was in a high 
chair with a large on, eating 
— and calling for “——.” 

A pet chicken was ill with 

















the ——, and they could hear 
it —— through the open win- 
dow. 


In came the farmer. “‘——! 
—!” said he, as the baby 
clamored for him. “You must 
keep —— when there’s com- 
pany.” But the child was alla 
—, and its father, telling it it 
looked like a ——, took it to 
keep it quiet. 

“Mother told me to ask you 
if you had found the missing 
—,” said —. “——! Te 
the — —.’’ the farmer 
replied, “and I'll —— out a 
living now without fear.” 
gave them an early tea, 
and they had a fine play with 
a lively ——, which said “——! 
—!" at them, and then hid 
behind the door. 

They promised to bring the 
children a kitten the next time 
they came, and the farmer said, 

; you shall have 
the —— when it is grown.” 

Then he said if they wanted 
to reach home — it was 
time to start, and he would take them in his 
—, and the drive home ended their day happily. 





‘—— Jor —, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hun, dread—hundred,. 

2. Grain shed; garnished; his garden; he is 
grand; in rags he’d; reads nigh; head rings; his 
danger; heard sing; singer had; hired, sang; 
grind as he; he drags in; ride, hangs. 

8. Cord, lord, corm, ivory, core, more, lore, 
corn, morn, lorn. 

4. Hood, Pekin, Natal, Seine, Ann Arbor, Chile, 
Orange, Morocco, Fairweather, Herat, Superior, 
A scension, Cork, Cologne. 

5. Baker, banker; sire, siren; divers, diverse; 
seer, steer; dragoon, dragon; man, mean; Slav, 
slave; printer, sprinter. 

6. Gloves, coats, mittens, mantillas, cloaks, 
veils, collars, capes, ties. 

7. Host. 

8. 1. E, man, sigh, pate—emancipate. 2. Fret- 
work, 








HER POVERTY. 
By Hester Pierce Brown. 
I know a little dark-eyed girl 
Who feels so very poor 
That one might think, from her sad face, 
She begged from door to door. 


She has a home with parents dear 
And little sisters five. 

She has a cat and kittens gay — 
The drollest things alive. 


She has a doll, a tea-set, too, 
And other toys, and books. 
Now ought she not always to meet 
Her friends with happy looks? 


And yet, throughout the whole glad year, 
Her plaint remains the same; 

Because —alas! poor little girl! — 
She has no middle name. 


FOUR CLASSES 
By Ethelwyn 
The children born in winter-time 
Are bright as the stars in a frosty clime. 
Bright as the ice on a moonlit lea, 
Bright as the gleam of a Christmas tree. 


And what you will notice about them all, 
Wherever you have found them, 

Is that they’re not only bright themselves — 
They brighten the lives around them, 


The children born in the time of spring 
Mirth and happiness with them bring. 
Cheery as crickets, blithe as a rill, 
Light as a breeze that is never still. 





Gay as the robin’s earliest song, 
Though chilly winds may flout them. 
And then, they’re not only glad themselves — 


| They gladden the lives about them. 








OF CHILDREN. 
W etherald. 


The summer children are good and sweet, 
Sweet as berries and good as wheat, 
Sweet as the breath of a clover place, 
Sweet as a breeze to a sunburned face. 


With voices sweet as the sound of streams, 
How pleasant it is to hear them! 

And then they’re not only sweet themselves — 
They sweeten the lives that are near them. 





The autumn children are clever indeed. 
They love to study, to think and read. 

They walk in the empty woodland vast, 

And think of the future and think of the past. 


I’ve noticed it over and over again, 
And mentioned it to their mothers. 

The autumn children are thinkers themselves, | 
And very thoughtful of others. | 





LUCKY TED. 
By Blanche Trennor Heath. 
That was the nickname they called him by,— 
The boys at his school,— and this was why: 
He was bound to win from the start, they said: 
It was always the way with Lucky Ted! 


The earliest flowers in his garden grew; 
The sums on his slate came soonest true; 
He could sail a boat, or throw a ball, 

Or guess a riddle, the best of all. 


Wou wondered what could his secret be, 

But watch him a while and you would see. 
He thought it out till the thing was plain, 
And then went at it with might and main. 


Trusting but little to chance or guess, 
He learned the letters that spell Success. 
A ready hand and a thoughtful head ~ 
So much for the “luck” of Lucky Ted! 
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THE VANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100 Pires 

with Se of ou 

On No kindlings. War 

ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents everinvented. Sample with 

prepaid, 16e. YANKEE KINDLER CO., BLOCK 66 OLN. ‘OLNEY, ILL 

STAMPS, Did You Ever Collect? There is much 
pleasure and money init. For only 10c. we will 
start you with an album, 150 different stamps 
and our cata. (400 foreign mixed with album 


nd cata., 12¢.) w't'd. 50% disct. We buy old 
stat Hussman Stamp Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


Painkiller 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 



















300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
from Mi alta, Bul aria, India, etc., Album, 10c. 


40 different 0c. 200 varieties, 5c. 500 vari- 
eties, $1.25. 1,000 varieties, $4.75. age list 
free igents wanted. 60% com. J. zowell 


aad Co., 514 Caxton Bidg , Cleveland, Ohi 
“Cc N Nipple 


FA 
PURE GUM, RIGHT ng, Bot fate Shape. 
Clings tightly. Outlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 


druggists, or from us, 50c, ‘deen, ae 
Ah Gornam Co., 82 Warren 8t., oe York 


TAMP 80 diff. China, Old Mex., + 
“ete., and Album, on! 
diff.China, Peru, "Hawaii, etc. only Pp Ry S 
wanted, 60-76 perct. dis. New 68 Pp. > an ae 
$1 worth of coupons free! We buy stamps and 
collections. Standard VE Louis, Mo. 


2] B \ i mn and | reatment na ER 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents 
LEWIs STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide ste Detrolt. 1 Mich, 


100 bay honen 35c 


anes sectee* be a ako ed filled day! received. ary om 































qneans cae. We te ‘cute of emblems for all copetian 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Exhibitions with Magic Lantern, Stere- 
opticon or Moving Picture Mac hine make 
money. We willtell you how. Cost light. 
Send for illustrated catalogue free. 
Magic Lanterns for home amusement, 


McAllister sien on. Os NoN York. 


PALMER PENMANSHIP 


Taught by Mail. Learn _a good business hand; 
may be worth $5 every week in added palary atonee and 
thousands of dollars in the future. Palmer Method 
is meee, to-day in hundreds of schools throughout the 
U. eachers send work of. over 100,000 pupils regu- 
larly io Cedar R: apts for criticism. We also teach pen- 
manship at your home; copy of Palmer’s Penmanshi 
Budget (price $1.00) and six months’ course of individ- 
ual weekly criticism rey w St. Dipoms. to graduates. 
Catalogue Free. PA R OL (Est. 1881), 
. O Box 32, onler Mantas. = 


The Best 
y Eliminant 


for persons of gouty or 
rheumatic tendency. 


wAt Draggists. 50c. & $1, 
by mail, from 












Used by ‘Al ri 
physicians mericany THE semnesa CO., New York 


EL PHY 


Taught quic a Positions furnished. B: 
gest demand for operators in the history of 
area Our institution established 1874, Bar Poo 
gorees by officials of the W estern Union Tel. 
We own and maintain our magnificent, modern 
building for this study exclusively. otal cost, tui- 











tion, (telegraphy and typewriting), board and room, aix 
months’ course ®87; this can be reduced, Cata- 
logue free. Home instruction also given, 

pone alparaiso, Indiana. 


Niekel-pitd 
Sin. | 


E’S INSTITUTE, 








U. S. A. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and’ 
recharges by pulling “the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
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Write for our Free Illustrated Book, 
“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 
We teach Electrical Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Steam Engineering, 
Electric Lighting, Telegraphy, Mechani- 
eal Drawing, at your, rome by mail. 
snahttuts indor. HA b eerain a tunlcen 
and others. i] 
INSTITUTE. Dept. 11, 240- ELF w. abe treet, New York. 








| Dent’s Corn Gum | 


Cures Corns, Bunions and Warts 


So easy toapply; 1 he ks fast; does not spread like 
a greasy salve. ‘a harmless,” vegetable compound 
that gives quick relief. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 15c—or we will mail it on receipt of price. 


Dent's Toothache Gum stops toothache in- 
stantly; prevents decay ; removes offensive odors. 
Sold by all druggists, 15c—or we mail it. 


Cc. 8S. DENT & CO., es Mich. - 


200 Egg Incubator 
For $ : y Fd 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This isa new one ata remarkably 
low price, It isan enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly a good as any incubator o 
market. It will hate h 

e very fertile egg, and stand 

up to regular usage 

as well as the most 

cos! 

Ww rite for free 
catalogue with 14 
colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quincy, Ill. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











ar in the Far East seems imminent 

when this record closes, January 8th. 
The little Empire of Korea, the disputed con- 
trol of which was the occasion of the war 
between China and Japan in 1894, is again the 
chief cause of contention. Russia, not content 
with the practical absorption of Manchuria, 
seeks to exercise a dominating influence over 
Korea, and is opposed by Japan. It is the 
ambition of Russia, in Asia as in Europe, to 
push southward to find ice-free harbors. It is 
the ambition of Japan to get a footing on the 
continent of Asia, to find room for national 
expansion. To each power, for the accom- 
plishment of its ends, control over Korea seems 
5 | indispensable. S 


R\- Irritation of Japan is intensified by 
the fact that after the war with China it 
was forced to withdraw from the Liaotung 
peninsula in southern Manchuria, which it had 
hoped to hold as the chief fruit of its victory, by 
the joint pressure of Russia, France and Ger- 
many, but at the initiative of Russia. Russia 
about three years afterward, ostensibly as a 
reward for its services in procuring the with- 
drawal of Japan, obtained from China the pos- 
session of this peninsula and those concessions 
which, largely interpreted, have afforded a basis 
for its continued occupation of Manchuria. 
C2) 


ee and War Preparations.— 
Negotiations have been in progress for 
several months between Japan and Russia, 
with a view to the adjustment of conflicting 
claims; but the Russian replies to the Japanese 
proposals were long delayed, and when made 
were not satisfactory. Meanwhile Russia 
busied itself in hurrying troops and supplies 
into Manchuria, and in concentrating its navy 
in Asiatic waters; and Japan, on its part, 
made extensive military preparations. Its 
fleet, which has been increased by the purchase 
of four war-ships which had been built in 
Europe for the Argentine and Chilean navies, 
is more powerful than that of Russia. 


& 


isturbances in Korea.— Affairs were 

hastened toward a crisis by disturbances 
in Korea, due possibly in part to Russian and 
Japanese intrigues, and in part possibly to the 
death of the Dowager Empress of Korea, which 
occurred January 2d. ‘These disturbances were 
so serious that on January 5th marines were 
landed from the United States gunboat Vicks- 
burg, and sent to Seoul, the capital, to guard 
the American legation. In Korea, as in Man- 
churia, the United States has been negotiating 
for the opening of ports to commerce. 


& 


he United States and Panama.—The 
President sent to Congress, January 4th, a 
message in which he described the action which 
he had taken in executing the Act of Congress 


providing for the construction of an isthmian 


canal. He pronounced the insinuations of 


complicity by the United States government in | 


the revolutionary movement in Panama wholly 


| unfounded, and said that no one connected with 


the government had any part in inciting or 
encouraging the revolution. That a revolution 
was imminent was a matter of common noto- 
riety, freely reported in newspaper despatches 
as long ago as August; and the United States, 
so far from manifesting a suspicious prevision 
when the crisis came, was so ill-prepared for 
it that it was able to land only 42 marines at 
Colon to protect Americans, and at Panama it 
had no war-ship and no troops or marines. The 


President quoted from the records of the Colom- | 


bian Congress to show that there was a plan to 
delay action until there should be ground for 
the confiscation of the canal company’s property, 
and then to sell that property to the United 
States. & 


evolutions and Counter - Revolu- 

tions continue to disturb the Republic of 
Santo Domingo. There are at least four aspir- 
ants to the presidency—Morales, who became 
provisional president after the recent overthrow 
of President Wos y Gil, Wos y Gil himself, 
ex-President Jimenez and General Gelletier. 
Fighting among the factions has produced such 
insecurity that the United States, at the 
request of Minister Powell, has sent a second 


can interests, and Ameri- 





| landed for that purpose. 


a 


street, a veteran of 
the Mexican, Indian and 
Civil wars, died January 
2d, aged 83 years. 
| Longstreet held the rank 
of lieutenant-general in the 





GENERAL LONGSTREET 








————— <=] war-ship to protect Ameri- | 


| can marines have been | 


iGo James Long- | 


General | 


~~ Confederate service, and | 


took an active part in the operations in Virginia 
and Tennessee. 
Turkey, and since 1897 had been United States 
commissioner of Pacific railroads. 


He was at one time minister to 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FOR EVERYBODY! 


3 1-2 Volt Lamp, Kecepta- 
cle, Switch, 10 feet of 
Wire and Battery, 


pe pr 50 Cents. 


Postage 15 cents extra, pr on Be in the world. 

Plain, Ruby, Green or Blue Lamp. Finest Minia- 

ture Light Outfit ever shown. Life of our Miniature 

Battery, from six to eight hours, continuous use. 
Goop FOR THREE MONTHS. 


ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thetwo styles shown 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons. clasps. , stick or hat 
xme as desire Straight from 
actory to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 
10 cents. In_ Steriin , waver $2.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cen 
Write for our beautiful porn 
logue, showing hundreds of de- 
signs free. 
work guaranteed. 
back if not satisfie 
‘ Beocn designs and estimates 
gladly furnished fre 
BASTIAN BROTHERS, 

2ic, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Once Grown Always Grown” 


The Maule motto for more 
than 25 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. If you 
have a garden you can have a copy 
for the asking. Send a postal for it to 







An Eight 
Day Shine 


is but one of the good results 
ofusing Blackola Shoe Polish. 
It oils the leather—keeps 
it in good condition. 





Shoe Polish 


makes the shoes wear twice as 
long as when liquid dressings are 
used. It positively prevents 
the shoes from cracking. Rain 
or snow will not affect a Blackola 
shine. If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
10c and receive full size box, post- 
paid, direct from factory. 
THE WORLD POLISH MFG. CO., 
Box 728, York, Pa. 











Money i 


Factory Price 


Weare the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 
- vehicle factory. We build our vehicles from 
the ground up and know what's under the paint. 
We add but one small profit to the cost of ma- 
terial and labor, hence our customers are getting 
a a made job in a finer finish and at alower 
price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 


19” 
w 

“LEADER” Road Ae ai 

‘agon — Imitation [> SI 
leather trimmed; AY AS 
carpet, wrench and 
shafts; just as illustrated. 
description. 


















Write for further 


2° 


“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy—24 in. body, 
cloth trimmed; top, 

and side cur- 
tains, storm apron, 
carpet and shafts. 
Write for details. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We also have better grades up to the very best 
and most stylish that can possibly be put together. 


Va r i C 0 S e Ve i n S 9 Veuicte Catatocue Free. Send for it 


Varicose Ulcers, Le Swellings, Weak Knees, today. It will give particulars about the above 
Weak Ankles, Swollen Joints, ete. work. Bee Mnstrates ~~ oo the 
OUR SEAMLESS HEEL newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
R a e erect Phaetons, Surreys, a oy a 
ng Wagons, etc., ever quote rect to the 
Elas t Ic a. ene Lime cmerense —- pot 
° and unre! ie wor! etween the hand-paint 
St OC k in Zs and the dipped buggy —and also explains our 
tee of Satisfaction and 
furnish quick re- 
lief and often per- 
manently cure. 
We weave them 
























50 Days’ Trial Offer. 
Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. El. 


from. new elastic Montgomery Warde¢Co. 
by us), insur- Chicago 


nade 
ing fit and durability, on we sell and ship 


direct from the looms to you at manufac- A special circular quoting our entire line of 


Sleighs, Sleds, etc., will be sent at the same 
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N the issue of The Youth’s Companion for “ANY 

December 17, 1903, on the third cover page AS 

ZY, 

we made to our subscribers a most extraordi- K\ 
nary and liberal offer. We called it our One Mile aN 
Subscription Offer. This offer was made by us 
to induce our subscribers to thoroughly canvass 
the territory for new subscriptions within the LA\\ 
radius of about a mile from their own homes. 
This offer has already brought immediate and 
large results. Quite a number have written us, LAN. 
saying, ‘‘We have secured a new subscription 
beyond the mile limit. Will you let this sub- | 
scription apply toward the Special Offer?” A. 


To such we say, while our One Mile Subscrip- y\ 
tion Offer was made purposely to secure a a 
thorough canvass within the mile limit from your home, % NX 


yet if after canvassing this district you feel you cannot 
complete the list without going beyond the mile limit, we 4X 
will permit you to do so. \ 

Pp y LAN. 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


i you secure three new subscriptions within this territory before March, 
1904, and also send us names of four families who you find do not take 
The Companion, we will give you a 


PERSEVERANCE REWARD, No. 2, 


in addition to other offers already in effect. This Perseverance Reward, 
No. 2, will consist of YOUR OWN SELECTION from the Premium List of 
any TWO “ONE- SUBSCRIBER ” premiums. These will be given you in 
ADDITION to the THREE premiums to which you would be entitled for 
securing the three subscriptions. This will give you FIVE premiums for 
THREE new subscriptions. 
Notice.— Only those who are actual subscribers to The Youth’s 

Companion can compete for this offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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Vegetable and 
lower. In fact, 
everything in the 
Nursery_and Flo- 
rist line. 7We send by 
mail, » Foct-paid, @ Seeds, 
fisate oses, 
Sm Trees, Ete., saf safe aetheal = fo 
aS. guaranteed, larger by express 
or freight. Send for our elegant 168-page free 
catalogue and see what values we sive for your 
mone Correspondence solicited. 50 years, 44 
green jouses, 1000 acres, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 182, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOK 


How to Beautify Home 
Surroundings.’’ 

Full of invaluable information on 
Floriculture and Landscape-Gar 
4 dening. Our years of experience 
at your service FREE If your home 

4 be small and modest make its sur- 
roundings charming and attract- 








ive; or, if you pees spacious 
grounds, ave tastefully 
planned, = ng then artisticand 


eligh ht to. aa tastes. This 
book is fully iNustrated and is free. Write for wt now. 
WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, Dept. 30, Sidney, Ohio. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE || Bae 





irth of the Elements.—It is an old! 

question, ‘‘Are the 70 odd chemical ele- 
ments really elementary, or are they com- 
pounded of something still more elementary ?’’ 
In the light of the recent discoveries about 
radium Prof. F. W. Clarke recurs to a theory, 
advocated by him many years ago, that as the 
planets were evolved out .of the original nebula 
which gave birth to the solar system, the 
chemical elements themselves were also evolved 
out of something far less complex than them- 
selves. The fact that existing nebule are very 
simple in composition, while stars in various 
stages of evolution exhibit more and more com- 
plexity, until, in solidified bodies, like the earth, 





a great number of chemical elements with a 
myriad of compounds are found, is regarded as | 
strongly supporting this theory. ‘The phenom- | 
ena of radium lead to the additional suggestion | 
that as in the development of the heavenly 
bodies we seem to see the growth of the ele- 
ments, so in radio-activity we witness their 
decay. ® 


nother Insect-Borne Disease.—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bruce, who has been study- 

ing the strange ‘‘ sleeping sickness’’ which 
affects many of the inhabitants of Uganda, 
ascribes the spread of the 
infection to a species of 
the famous tsetse fly, 
whose attacks are fatal 
to horses and cattle in 
Africa. These flies are 
found to be infected with 
the parasite that causes 





World's 
Head- 
quarters 
for Every- 


goods, and, in fact, an interior 
sectional view of every floor of 
the tallest commercial building 
in the world. It makes a 
very attractive and interest- 
ing wall hanger, and is one of 
the most complex and com- 
plicated pieces of lithography 
ever attempted. If you want it 
send four two-cent 

stamps, about what 

it cost us to print. 

~ Ask for our ten- 

color Wall Hanger. 

: If you want to 

# Save your dealer's 

profits on every- 
thing you eat, wear 
ge Wholesale 
of their former 





7 
or use, send 15c for our 1128- 
Catalogue. Millions are saving 
expenses by trading direct withus. If you want 
both Wall Hanger and Catalogue enclose 20c. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. «9 





WORRY. 
A SURE STARTER FOR ILL HEALTH. 

Useless worrying (a form of nervousness) is 
indirectly the result (through the nerves) of im- 
proper feeding. A furniture man of Memphis says: 

“About a year ago I was afflicted with nervous 
spells; would worry so over trivial things. 

“T went to consult one of the best physicians in 
Memphis, and he asked, among many questions, 
if | drank coffee. 

“His advice was, 
and get a box of Postum. 


much as possible.’ 1 followed his instructions 
regarding the Postum. 
“At that time my weight was one hundred and 


medicines to brace me up, but all failed. To-day 
I weigh one hundred and sixty-five and all my old 
troubles are gone, and all the credit is due to 
having followed this wise physician’s advice and 
cutting off the coffee and using Postum in its 
place. 

“I now consider my health perfect. I am willing 
to go before a notary public and testify that it 
was all due to my having used Postum in place 
of coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

There’s a reason for quitting the drug-drink 
coffee, and there’s a reason for drinking Postum. 
Trial ten days proves them all. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ““The Road to Wellville.” 


















SINGLE BARREL 


SHOT GUN 


‘** The high-grade single gun.”’ 








Simplest ‘‘take-down” gun made. Top 
snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. 
12, 16 and 20 gauges; automatic and non- 
ejector styles. Your dealer can supply 
or we will sell to you direct. 


lllustrated Catalogue tells about our com- 
plete line— FREE 
HARRINGTON 4 RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Department Y, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H rs R Revolvers. 




















‘Go to some provision store | 
Drink it in place of | 
coffee, and as you are confined to your desk toa | 
great extent, try and get out in the open air as | 


forty-two, and I was taking all kinds of drugs and | 


the sleeping sickness by 
entering the blood and 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, and the well-defined 
areas of country to which the flies are confined 
correspond absolutely with the distribution of 
the disease. Where this species of tsetse fly is 
not found sleeping sickness is unknown. 
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AK and Oil Lamps.— A French experi- 
menter, Mons. Charles Henry, reports that 
the actual efficiency of the electric are over the 
oil lamp is approximately five to one when each 
is burning at its maximum. But when the are 
is cut down to equality in candle-power with 
the oil lamp it is inferior in efficiency. But 
this condition never obtains in practice. The 
efficiency of an oil lamp may be improved from 
25 to 40 per cent. by surrounding the lower 
part of the flame with a copper ring, to prevent 
loss of heat through convection. 
& 

N°“ Warning for Ships.—An English- 

man, Mr. C. E. Kelway, has invented a 
system, combining wireless signals and sound 
warnings in such a manner that with their aid 
a ship approaching the coast in a fog may 
ascertain its distance from the point of danger. 
At regular intervals wireless signals and sound 
warnings are to be sent out simultaneously 
from the lighthouse, or other station, on the 
coast. The wireless signals travel with prac- 
tically infinite velocity, but the sounds go com- 
paratively slowly, and by observing the lapse 
of time between a wireless signal and its accom- 
panying sound a ship-captain can readily calcu- 
late his distance. By taking two successive 
observations of this kind, a few miles apart, the 
captain would be able to compute the precise 
location of an invisible lighthouse or signal- 
station. ® 





merican Leaf Colors.—It has been 
observed that the leaves of American trees, 
such as maples, scarlet oaks, and so forth, 
which at home exhibit splendid colors in the 
autumn, fall below their reputation in this 
regard when transplanted in England, or on 





the Continent of Europe. An English observer 





our woodlands arises from the soft and mild, 
‘*vet glowing,’’ climatic conditions prevailing 
here in the fall of the year. England, he 
remarks, is rarely blessed with an Indian 
summer. When the climatic conditions permit 
the leaves to retain a considerable degree of 
vitality in the autumn, 
normally developed. Hence ‘‘the glorious forests 
of New England.’’ 


per from Many Sources.—New ma- 

terials from which paper can be made are 
continually found. Recently in our Southern 
States yellow pine waste has been successfully 
manufactured into that universal substance 
without which so many features of modern 
| civilization could hardly survive. Fine paper 
|can be made of corn-stalks and of rice straw. 








In addition to spruce, whose usefulness in 
| paper-making has caused great uneasiness con- 
cerning the ultimate fate of the beautiful White 
| Mountain forests, marsh pine, fir, aspen, birch, 
| sweet-gum, cottonwood, maple, cypress and | 
| willow trees all contain fiber suitable for the 
| manufacture of paper. Hemp, cotton, jute, 

| Indian millet and other fibrous plants can also 
be used for this purpose, so that there seems 
to be no danger of a dearth of paper. 





who has been studying the causes of the | | 
autumn tints of trees thinks the superiority of | | 





the colored pigment is | | 





= STAMPS. 100 different, Japan, In- 
dia, ete., 2 ets. Only one 
lot to each person. Approval sheets. 
com. Largest stock. Big list of 
ry albums, cheap ours, etc., 
LAND STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield St 


— 
100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, ——— 


STAMP Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
*., and Al 18 


— = Turney, Tunis, et 

fine mixed, 20c 1000 hinges, 10c. sOdifr. 
ae Agents wanted, 50%. 194 List FREE. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t.Louis,Mo. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Brilliant in Tone. 


Squanto 


toe Pilgrims’ indian guide, was 
a queer chara 


The Story of Plymouth Rock 


@ tells how he hoaxed the other 
Indians (and came near being 
tortured to death for it). This 
fascinating story-book about 
the Pilgrims, full of little 
eugravings and larger color- 
pictures, contains many things 
of mterest to Americans. 

Send three 2-cent stamps 
to pay postage and get with this 
handsome book, free, a full pint 
sample of the justly famous 


Plymouth Rock (Phosphates) Gelatine 


Or send 15 cents and get the Pilgrim book anda full 
sized package of this Gelatine. Address Dept. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Matchless in Durability. 





HOW TO BUY At whatever distance 
* you live from Boston 
we make it easy for you to buy a piano. If no 
dealer near you sells Ivers & Pond pianos, we | 
will mail you factory prices, explain our Easy 
Payment plan, giving three years’ time to com- | 
plete purchase if desired, and ship piano for trial | 
in your home. We take old pianos in exchange. | 
Valuable information to buyers mailed promptly 
gratis. Send for our catalogue. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE FAST TRAINS 
Cal iforni ia 


are over 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Two Through Trains Daily 


Accommodations provided 
for all classes of passengers 


Tourist Cars a Specialty 


No detours. No change of 
Cars. “THE OVERLAND ROUTE” 
all the way. 


E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T.A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


| Omaha, Neb. 





Cuts with une ok accuracy straight strips 
any width, a ruffles, piping and all fancy 
figures. An can operate it. Three 
styles, Straig he hid and Button Hole, made for 

ght or left hand, and used with or without 
auge. Write to-day for IPTIVE 
LET and 30 SPECIAL DESIGNS IMPOSSIBLE to 

cut without this gauge. 
Special Introductory Plan makes it 

ssible for any one » see ure this celebrated 
gauge Shear free. Certificate will be 
= to each of the fret Td app icants. Over 

000 sold in 90 days. No. 1 style ont: y $1.00. 


REED MFG. CO., Dept. J, Pittsburg, Pa. 























This shirt, in wear four 
seasons of Eight months 
each, looks good as new, 
tho’ washed aaa 100 
times with PEARLINE. 
his underwear is 
delicate, so maker ad- 
vertises a Mild soap in 
wash, and says the gar- 
ment should then te 
wo seasons. 
He now admits that 


of fabrics 


$.158 


Pearline prolongs life 

















T was more than twenty years ago that The Youth's Companion } 
| made its first efforts to help its subscribers secure a reliable 
| Sewing Machine at reasonable rates. We were the firstin the 
i United States, as far as we know, todothis. At that time sewing 
lV machines costing $100 were not as good as the ones we now offer our 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 





| subscribers at $21.75—our No 2. Skilled mechanics automatic | 
! machinery, cash transactions, shipping direct from the factory to the } 
| purchaser and eliminating the heavy incidental expenses have made | 
| the low price possible. Companion readers receive the benefit. And 
| then the New Companion Machine is made by one of the oldest and | 
i most reliable makers in America Incase extra parts may be wanted | 
in years to come, they can always be supplied. The New Companion i} 
has stood the test of years and is warranted. | 








Samples of work and descriptive booklet will be 
sent to any one on request, free. 








choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


Style 1. Five Drawers, $19.00 

Style 2. Drop Head, Seven 
Drawers, $21.75 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the 
Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT PAID, 
atany freight office east of Colorado. In 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Mon- , 
tana, or at any freight office west of 
these four states, we will deliver either 
style Free for $3.00 extra. 


WE OFFER THREE STYLES, also a 
| 
| 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 





Closed. 


Style No. 2, $21.75. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 

y paper for all the family. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 














MUSCLE - TRAINING. 


T is probably safe to assert that 
almost the only people who call 
upon all their muscles for work 
are a few all-round athletes. 

Nearly every one knows what 
it means to overwork one muscle 
or one set of muscles, The 
brawny arm of the blacksmith is 

a case in point, where one limb, 

by the very nature of the daily 

occupation, will be found to be 
proportionately much larger and stronger than 
any other part of the body. Then there are the 
special athletes,—acrobats, jumpers and their 
kind,—who often develop certain muscles to the 
point of deformity. 

The body will always grow biggest at that place 
where the blood is most often sent, and where the 
muscles are kept in most constant action. This is 
why massage, or passive exercise, is so useful 
in searching out and supplying with blood and 
setting to work the parts of the body most inclined 
to inertia, either by reason of illness or, more 
often, by reason of neglect. 





The needs of daily living cause most people to- 


give more or less exercise to their legs and arms. 
Even the very old and feeble walk about their 
rooms and dress themselves. But many people 
neglect the outlying muscles, for example, those 
of the neck and back, and, most to be regretted 
of all, the abdominal muscles, a neglect greatly toe 
the detriment of the general health. 

It is easy to find out where the lazy, skulking 
muscles are. They are like tropical darkies in 
their disposition. If one does not insist upon 
their working they will lie down and rest forever. 
But start them up with any unwonted form of 
exercise, and what a fuss! What a grumbling 
and aching and limping round! There is nothing 
for it but to send the blood after them constantly 
as an overseer, and to keep them at it. When this 
is done the grumbling and the pain will soon 
disappear, and the joy which is the reward of 
honest work everywhere will become the portion 
of those muscles. They will cheerfully do their 
part. 

Those who regard any form of systematized 
exercising as a bore will do well to remember 
that there will never be devised anything better 
than walking, properly done, in the open air, to 
bring the entire muscular system into right con- 
trol and get fair work out of it. 
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CHILDREN OF THE NORTH. 


he farthest north of the nation’s youthful wards 
are the children of the Eskimo who inhabit 
Point Barrow, which juts out into the Polar Sea 
beyond the arctic circle. Here, where the season 
of winter is one long night, childhood’s lot, it might 
be supposed, would be barren of enjoyments, but 
the supposition would bea mistake. The children 
of Point Barrow have their sports and games, and 
enjoy them as heartily as the children of more 
favored places. Warmly clothed from head to 
foot in deer- and foxskin garments, they engage 
in many outside pastimes. They have a football 
game, played without order or system. The ball 
is either an old mitten or cast-off shoe stuffed 
with waste deerskin. This they kick about amid 
noisy shoutings and much confusion; and they 
have, too, a snowball game, also played with their 
feet. The ballis large, made of snow that has been 
wet and allowed to freeze. The player balances 
it on one foot, and with a hitch and a little jump 
throws it to the other, and so on, back and forth 
alternately, till the ball falls to the ground. The 
player who drops it is “out.” 
A favorite sport is sliding down the steep banks 











of frozen snow which form under the cliffs that | 


line the shores of the Polar Sea. The children 
use neither toboggans, sleds, nor even boards. 
They Kneel, lean back and grasp their ankles, and 
thus go shooting downward on their knees. 


They are fond of dancing, too, and with a drum | 


made of an old tin can discarded by some whaler 
they improvise dances for themselves and songs 
as accompaniment. One favorite song and dance 
is given as a sort of representation of the aurora 
borealis, or northern lights, and when the display 
is particularly attractive the children’s sport is 
often prolonged for hours. 

They have toys of various kinds—some of them 
ingeniously mechanical—of home manufacture, 
which serve their purpose as well as those of the 
more pretentious kind known to the children of 
civilized lands. The Eskimo bad boy has his 
“bean-snapper,” too, only his machine throws 
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pebbles, and is a much more mischievous instru- | 


ment than the one used by American boys, and | 
capable of producing more painful results. 

One trait common to the Eskimo children of 
Point Barrow is not so common among children 
with infinitely greater advantages—a _ proper 
regard for the feelings of others, especially their 
elders. Lieutenant Ray, of the government station 
at Point Barrow, says they are so considerately 
polite that they took care to mispronounce native 
words in the way he had mispronounced them 
rather than embarrass him by attempting to 
correct him. 

® © 


BOUGHT HIS PEACE OF MIND. 


man ignorant of his own danger will often pass 

through it as unflinchingly as Mark Twain’s 
somnambulistic pilot walked the upper-deck 
railing of the steamboat. An adventure of a Mr. 
Ripley of North Carolina in the early days of 
Southern settlement furnished Mr. Joseph G. 
Baldwin, the author of “Flush Times in Alabama,” 
with an anecdote he was fond of relating. 


Mr. Ripley was in Alabama in 1836, and found it 
necessary to return to North Carolina with about 
two thousand dollars which he had collected. As 
the route lay through the Creek Indian country, 
and the redskins were reported to be warlike, he 
was afraid of being robbed if he carried currency 
with him. He went toa banker named Thompson 
and asked for a bill of exchange. 

Thompson accommodated him. He charged 
five per cent. for a sight draft on a Raleigh banker 
who, he said, was his correspondent. Ripley was 
much peesees ; his anxiety was dissipated. 

As the men parted Thompson bethought him of 
a little package he was sending East. Would 
Ripley k ~ carry it and see that it was properly | 
delivered? It happened to be going to this same | 
banker. Ripley said he certainly would do so, 
and a sealed envelope was placed in his hand. 

The long journey through the Creek nation was 
made in safety, Mr. Ripley constantly congratu- 
wating himself on the sagacity with which he had 
freed his mind from worry. Arriving at oe 
he called at once upon the banker and presen ed 
the bill of exchange and delivered the envelope. 

“Can you honor this bill?” he asked. 

The banker looked at it. “That depends upon 
the contents of this envelope,” he replied. He 
opened it and drew out Mr. Ripley’s identical 
bills, minus Thompson’s commission. The trav- 
eller had paid one hundred dollars for a feeling of 
aa and had transported his own money 
through the woods, after all. 
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BRAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


iN Englishwoman tells how her favorite dog 
showed that he knew he had done wrong, and 
was sorry for it. The story is printed in the 
Animal's Friend. The family was staying at 
Yarmouth, and Bran, the dog, was lost for one 
entire day. At night, just before the house was 
shut up, he made his appearance. 


His mistress met him at the hall door, and 
rebuked him. She refused to take his offered 
paw. His nightly resting-place was a box in the 
cellar, and his usual custom was to run down- 
stairs immediately to his supper and his bed; but 
on this occasion he remained at the top of the 
stairs and whined piteously. 

Presently the woman’s brother said, ““You must 
come and make it up with Bran or the poor fellow 
will ery all night.” Acosttngy the door was 
opened, and each one of the family shook Bran’s 
paw in sign of forgiveness. Then he quietly 
walked down-stairs, and after eating his supper 
= avidity, curled himself in his box and went 
0 sleep. 
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CONVEYED A WARNING. 


he Rev. Dr. Snow, finding himself down-town 

at the noon hour, dropped into a restaurant | 
for a luncheon. He hung his overcoat against 
the wall, sat down and ordered his meal, which | 
he ate leisurely. When he had finished and 
turned to look for his overcoat, it was gone. 


He reported his loss to the cashier, who was 
sorry, but could do nothing, as the restaurant was 
“not responsible for hats, overcoats or umbrellas.” 

“Oh, 1 am not holding you responsible,” said the 
doctor, as he paid the bill. “I shall get the coat 
again.” 

“What makes you think so?’’ asked the cashier. 

“In one of the pockets,” he replied, “‘was a letter 
with my name and address on the envelope, and 
in another pocket was a printed sermon on ‘Future 
Punishment.’ Good day!” 

His confidence was not misplaced. The over- 
coat was brought to his house the next day by a 
pow goa ad boy, who said a stranger had sent it, 
and that there was no message. 
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FOR THEIR STOMACHS’ SAKE. 


unday-school treats must come round oftener 

in England than in the United States, for the 
Dean of Bristol has included in his recent book, 
“Odds and Ends,” many stories of the hold of such 
festivities on the juvenile heart and stomach. 


The hand of a small boy wavered for an instan 
over a plate of cakes before he took one. “Thanks,” 
he said, after his momentary hesitation. “I’m 
sure I can manage it if I stand up.” 

Another boy, still smaller, who had _ stuffed 
systematically, at last turned to his mother and 
sighed. “Carry me home, mother, but, oh, don’t 
bend me!” 

The average boy in Yorkshire knows why he 
attends these feasts, and does not relish being 
furnished forth scantily. A solicitous curate 
approached one who was glowering mysteriously. 
“Have you had a good tea?” the curate asked. 

“No,” said the boy, in an sqpimeves tone, layin 
his hand on his diaphragm. “It don’t hurt me yet. 
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BEGINNINGS OF LITERATURE. 


ome stories are unchanged to the end of time, 

but more grow in the telling. “Have you ever 
heard Brown tell about the time he got half-way 
up Mont Blanc with one of his little nephews and 
no guide?” asked one man of another. 


“How long - did he tell you about it?” was 
the evasive reply. 

“Last October, when he’d just got home,” said 
the first man. 

“Well,” said the other, “in the four months 
since then he has climbed the rest of the way, 
succored a fainting guide and sustained a snow- 
storm on the summit, accumulated two benumbed 
strangers on the way down, and guided the entire 
party to the foot, where a group of frantic rela- 

ives were waiting.” 








Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. ‘“Brown’s Bronclual Troches”’ give 
immediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [ Adv. 


WURLITZER’S 
U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 











Learn without ateacher. Savestime and worry. Attach in aminute. 
State kind ofinstrument. SPECIAL OFFER—Fingerboard and cele- 
brated ‘‘Howard” Self-Instructor, regular price 50c., postpaid, for 25c. 
Illustrated catalogs, with net prices on every known musical instru- 
ment, SENT FREE if you state article wanted. Write to-day. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 122 KE. 4th St., Cinei 1,0 















Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
$8 to *50. 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 
We Guarantee to Fit You. 












ATURE gives us one set of 
teeth to practise on—not to 
neglect. Teach your child 
the care of this little ad- 
vance guard that the second set 
may be beautiful and comfortable. 


Rurifoam 


Are you enjoy- 
ing or suffer- 
ing the second 
teeth yourself? 
Remember 
that care will 
work wonders 
in the mouth. 


Rusifoam, 


Bi 


[eae SS 
Being a liquid, reaches where 
paste and powder fail, in the 


crevices and between the teeth, 
where decay begins. 


Rusifoam 


More than that, it helps 
the gums, makes the 
mouth sweet and whole- 
some, destroys bacteria by its 
antiseptic power. The mouth 
needs Rubifoam. 











Any dealer will sell you Rubifoam at 25c.— 
don’t take a substitute. A sample will be 
sent to any one on request. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 





UR New Spring 
Catalogue, 
oe Sy st 







skirts, suitable for 
every occasion, and 

in stock 
of the la- 
test materials from 
w ch you may 
select. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 
Remember, we keep 
nothing ready-made, 
but make every gar- 
ment TO ORDER. 


The coming season 
will show unusual 
changes in styles, 

nd never have 
more attractive fab- 
rics en offered, 
of them being 
entirely new in 
weave and pattern. 
The most beautiful 
garme 8 or 
church, visiting and 
travelling have been 
designed for our 





















The newest Spring 
fabrics include 
beautiful mixture 
effects quite unlike 









those worn last 
i season, new Aolian weaves, ideal for Spring 
costumes and skirts, mohairs and brilliantines 
in entirely new patterns and effects. 

We have a splendid line of very light weight 
fabrics particularly adapted for our Southern 
patrons, and also a choice assortment of mate- 
rials suitable for those of our customers residing 
in cooler climates. We do not carry wash goods. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE 
FAIL TO SATISFY YOU. 
Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 
Te lored Suits . ° - $8to $50 














Handsome Skirts .  . . $4 to$20 
Etamine Costumes . . - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 






Mohair Skirts . ° ° - $4to $15 

Spring Jackets. . s - $7 to $30 

Walking Skirts and Suits, Rainy-Day Suits, Rain 
Coats, Travelling Dresses, etc. 

We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Our Catalogue contains explicit directions 
for taking measurements correctly. 

We Guaran to fit and please you. 
If we do not, return the garment promptly 
and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples 
will be sent free J 
States. Ask for New 











atalogue 
. In requesting samples mention 
about the color you desire and we will send a 
full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
8 low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 

for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Ghe Elgin Watch is the watch for 
those who use railroads as well as 
for those who run them. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illus- 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 














| flowers. 


our famous 50-Cent “He: 


amount of $1.00 and w 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1904—the most superb 
\ and instructive horticultural 
( —700 engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, 
nderson” Collecti 
each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids; 
Victoria Mixed ; Big Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby 
coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 
rs good «pm diry any order of goods selected from catalogue to 





publication of the day—190 pages 







and also send free of charge, 
jon of seeds, containing one 
Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters, Gi 
Tomato and. Cardinal Radish 
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he little old-fashioned hotel at the White 

Mountains was a delightful place while 

pleasant weather lasted; but their fourth 
day, a day of blinding and persistent rain, made 
Minna and Brenda long for home and wonder 
how they were to get through the evening. 

After tea eight sedate whist-players established 
themselves under the hanging lamps in the 
parlor; two indefatigable talkers and two knit- 
ting listeners gathered in front of the open fire, 
and some of the younger : 
folk went into the office Act 
and started singing col- ~ 
lege songs ; but the sisters 
did not quite seem to 
“belong’’ to either group. 

“Where do you suppose 
our favorites are ?”’ asked 
Minna, referring to a 
party of four cousins whom they had noticed 
at table. 

“Invited out somewhere, the lucky creatures, 
I dare say. IL believe Helen said there were 
some delightful families in those cottages across 
the lake.”’ 

“Well, we’re not invited out, so we must make 
the best of it. I see a sofa where I think we 
shall neither be roasted nor in the way, and if 
you’ll slip in and secure it, I’ll run up-stairs and 
get two books.” 





ee 
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Brenda agreed; but just as they separated a | 


pleasant voice be- 
hind them said, 
“Allow me!’ and 
they hastened to 
make way for a 
young man who was 
bringing an extra 
table and was fol- 
lowed by another 
young man, who 
carried a lamp. 

These they placed in a corner of the parlor not 
far from Brenda’s sofa, and she assumed that 
another game of cards was tobe arranged. Pres- 
ently, however, the four cousins came in and 
seated themselves round the new table, where 
one of the young men was already busy sharp- 
ening pencils, and the other tearing sheets of 
paper into narrow slips. 
a number of drawing- 
blocks, which they 
were distributing when 
Minna came in with the 
books and joined her 
sister. Soon both 
seemed to be demurely reading, but neither book 
was sufficiently absorbing to keep ears and eyes 
from perceiving that some new and delightful 
game was in progress. 

First the six would all be seen scribbling on 
the narrow slips of paper. Then 
these were folded and thrown into 
a hat, from which each in turn drew 
one, and eagerly, although silently, 
read its contents. Then followed 
stifled exclamations of dismay, mut- 
terings of “Oh, I never can! Who 
did give this?” and the like. 

Gradually all relapsed into silence, 
and fell to work with their pencils on 
the sheets of drawing-paper, with knitted brows, 
occasional moans of despair, ripples of laughter 
or demands for the rubber eraser. 

This comparative quiet lasted about twenty 
minutes, and was followed by an exchange of 
papers, each person passing his or her work to 
the right. Then followed peals of laughter and 
cries of “Well done!” “Capital!” “What can 
this be?” Then silence was enforced, and 
scribbling began again, after which came a gen- 
eral comparing of papers and such irrepressible 
mirth as to excite the curiosity of all in the room. 

At last a genial old sea-captain at one of the 
card-tables called out, “Don’t be selfish over 
there, Harley! What’s your fun ?’’ 

Some of the singers were attracted also, and 
it was presently explained that the game 
was called kakemono, from a Japanese 
word meaning picture; that each player 
first wrote upon his slip some descriptive 
quotation, or some scene, real or from fiction, 
which he would like to see portrayed. 

The slips being then shuffled and distrib- 
uted, each person must make a picture illus- 
trating the subject ~ 
therein designated. 

Mr. Harley, for 
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on his slip a line from 

Chaucer, 

Up rose the sun and up rose 
Emelie. 

happened to draw it from 

the hat himself, and so 

was obliged to illustrate 





Laura D. Nichols 


Nh Se 
pe Seer 


The girls had brought | 











instance, having written | 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





his own quotation. It was 
admitted that he did it well | 
(Fig. 1), although his cousin 
Curtis remarked, “ You took | 
so much pains with your tower 
and scenery that poor Lady 
Emelie came out rather small.” 

The lines below were added 
by his right-hand neighbor, 
Miss Laura, the game requir- 
ing that the 
subjeet of 











each sketch, 
when passed 
| along, shall be guessed, and 
guessed in rime. 

Laura herself had 
mage a slip with the 
less classical quotation, 
The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 
Ina beautiful sea-green boat, 
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and it was this drawing (Fig. 2) which had 

| excited the most laughter. 

| The next in order was Mr. Curtis, who was 

neither as good an artist as his cousin, nor 

as poor a one as Miss Laura. His subject 

was rightly guessed (Fig. 3) as follows: 
The greedy whale, with cruel jaw, 
Swallowed poor Jonah in his maw. 

The author of this couplet had for her 
own subject, 

I stood on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks were striking the hour. 
(Fig. 4.) But her neighbor, being unfamiliar with 
the poem or unenlightened*by the sketch, had 
written : 

He stands very high, 
Almost in the sky, 
And balanced with care 
By means of his hair. 
| His own sketch (Fig. 5) was more to his credit 
| than was his interpretation of the sketch he 
| received. It was correctly guessed by his sister 
in these words: 
The Widow Nickleby’s crazy lover 
Pitches the beets and turnips over. 

Her own neatly finished drawing elicited a 
burst of patriotic applause (Fig. 6) and the 
lines : 

Little George in wo reviews 
The damage which his hatchet doos. 

“Now that’s a first-rate game!” said the old 
captain. “It exercises all 
your wits.” 

“ And the poorest draw- 
ing makes the most fun,” 
added his wife. 

“We have plenty of 
paper and pencils,” said 
one of the girls, coaxingly. “Don’t you want to 
try your hand with us, captain ?”’ 

“Oh, do, do!’’ they all cried, and he consented. 
Minna and Brenda were also invited, and gladly 
joined the merry group. 

Fresh slips were now written, and when the 
hat was passed and the captain drew one 
all eyes were upon him. As he read it his 
smniling face assumed an expression of help- 
less dismay, and he broke all rules by crying 
out : 

“What is this? Well, somebody must 
change with me! The idea of setting a sailor to | 
| draw a horse and —”’ 
| But here his wife’s hand was clapped over bis | 
| mouth, and after some grumbling he submitted 
| to his fate, and in ten minutes passed this sketch 
to his neighbor (Fig. 7). Cho- 
king with laughter, she hastily 
wrote under it: 
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Alas for Troy and Helen, wrapped 
in sleep! 

Ere dawn the foe in blood her 
streets shall steep. 


Then it was passed round 
the table and greeted with 
tumultuous applause. 

Minna’s contribution (Fig. 8) was greatly 
praised, and Brenda furnished the couplet : 


The poet’s frenzied eye rolts round and round, 
| Now soaring to the sky, now bent upon the 
ground. 
But space fails to record all the fun. 
o’clock came too soon. 


Ten 
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EXTENDED VIEW. 


hen Mr. Bascomb desired to sell his farm 
| at the foot of Crookneck Hill, he found it 
| impossible to secure a purchaser. At last he 
| consulted a real estate agent in the next town 
as to the wisdom of advertising his property. 
**Good water on the place?” 
asked the agent. 
“Spring an’ well, both of the 
best,’’ said Mr. Basecomb. 
‘*Fruit-trees and berry bush- 
es ?’’ was the next question. 
‘Sixty apple, thutty pear, one 
dozen plum, one raspberry hedge, 
two blackberry brambles an’ a 
blueberry pasture,’” said Mr. 
Bascomb, his hope rising high. 
**Good so far,’’ said the agent, briskly. 
| ‘*Well, now, how about view ?’’ 





Mr. Bascomb hesitated, for here was the 
farm’s weak point. 

‘* The view ?’’ he said, plucking up courage 
at last. ‘* ’T would be puffectly true for you to 
tell ’em that the view extends as fur as the 








| natural eye can see.’’ 
























































is a remarkable Engine. If the manu- 
facturer had made only 10,000, its cost 
would have been not less than $3.00 
each. By making 100,000 its cost is 
reduced, and our readers get the benefit 
of a very low price. It is the best 
Engine made for the money. 








DESCRIPTION. 


The cut does not show the full size of the Engine. It stands 
eleven inches high, and the Boiler, which is formed from heavy brass, is 
absolutely safe. It has a Safety Valve, Steam Whistle, and a finely fit- 
ted Water Gage which will indicate the amount of water in the Boiler. 
It has a large Balance Wheel and other necessary parts to make it 
the most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery on the market. 


THE FUEL. 


It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordinary kero- 
sene oil may be used as fuel instead of alcohol. The Engine can be run 
at full speed continuously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. 


THE YOUNG ENGINEER. 


Every boy ought to own one of these superb Engines. It will not 
only afford hours of pleasure, but will in many cases develop a taste 
for mechanical work and engineering. 

Toys, such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., can very easily be 
made by the boys. They will thus enjoy both the making and the 
running of their “plant.”” Power can be transmitted to the machine 
shop or mill through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord belt. 

















THE OFFER. The “Big Giant” Steam Engine 

given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 40 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. ‘Price $1.00, postage 
and packing 35 cents extra. 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GROCERIES 








Shines for a world of housekeepers, ant, best 
of all, the shine will last. Will not cake on 


the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 
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Quickly prepared with Eider Down Codfish Cake, absolutely boneless. 


Others May Be But EIDEK DOWN Brand Is 


strictly pure codfish of superior quality. In sealed packages at your dealers. 
Ask for it and insist on getting it. Send 2-cent stamp and label from package 
of Eider Down Fish Cake for our Handsome Oriental Calendar for 1904. 
Established 1862. SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
OUR PRODUCTS FROM THE SEA ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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A NEW COOKIE 


With the old original home made flavor. Made in 
Worcester by the same people and under the same condi- 
tions that produce the famous Toasted Butter Crackers that 
thousands of Companion families have learned to use daily. 
Ask For Scotch High Tea—10 Cents. 
CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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“You don’t soak 


Minute 
Tapioca. § 


It is always ready, and it’s so very easy 
to make the most delicious desserts. It 
is the purest, daintiest Tapioca there is.” 


—F 
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Get it at your Grocer’s. 


Send two 2-cent stamps and your Grocer’s name for a full 
pint sample and the famous Minute Cook Book. 





Address Department F, 
Whitman Grocery Company 
Orange, Mass. 


Makers also of Minute Gelatine, Minute Jella-Crysta 
and Minute Malta-Coffeena. 
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SAWYER’S- 
CRYSTAL 





SOLD IN 





SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 


BLUE 








gives a beautiful tint and ! 
restores the color to linens, | 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
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Ralston Heath) Cocoa 


Made in America. 








25 cents a half-pound can. 





Tempting, 
Wholesome, 
Strengthening. 





At Your Grocer’s. 





Sample sent on application. 
Address Dept. C, 


S. L. Bartlett, Manufacturer, Boston, oes 
RIES + SAGE: ho COR) RE SE ERED @ mERpR sy 
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touch in flavor that 

makes you say, 

““How good this 

is!"’ Such flavor 

cannot possibly 

be imparted by 

the numberless 

“Compound ex- 

. tracts” made 

from chemicals and 

water. It can only 

come from using 

.) Genuine extracts such 
ii) as Baker's. 


Yy We can't compel your 


Ge grocer to keep Baker's, # 


but you can. 


((, BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. MF 





give to food that WA 
magic finishing ~=@ 
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RUMFORD 


—— BAKING PC IWD 


Pou ND CAN 30 oa Hal 


RUMFOR 
BAKING 
POWDER 











